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THE SOVIET UNION AND THE 
SMALL NATIONS 


BY MARCIA T. SCOTT 


(On the occasion of the Twenty-Seventh Anniversary of the 
October Socialist Revolution) 


S IT enters the twenty-eighth 
A year of its existence, the Soviet 
Union has a proud record to cele- 
brate—a record of ceaseless forward 
progress for its own people and of 
immeasurable service to all hu- 
manity. At the very top of its record 
is the shining achievement of elimi- 
nating exploitation of man by man 
and oppression of nation by nation. 

Today the Soviet Union, in co- 
peration with its allies, is engaged 
in helping to apply on a world scale 
the great principle of integrity and 
freedom of nations. 

Our enemies know that the reali- 
zation of this principle spells their 
doom forever. That is why, as they 
go down in defeat, they strike wildly 
at the structure of international co- 
operation that is rising out of the 
ruin they have wrought. They know 
that once it is built securely, the 
whole world will be an impregnable 
fortress against them. 

Their chief weapon is the mon- 
strous lie that the Soviet Union plans 
world domination and toward this 
end is making ready to swallow the 
small nations of Europe. They raise 
their bloody hands in supplication 
for a soft peace so that they may 


save the world from this peril. The 
lie is echoed loudly by the Bullitts, 
the Hearsts, the Social-Democratic 
press, the Trotskyites, the Gerald 
Smiths—all the various brands of 
defeatist, isolationist, soft-peace ad- 
vocates who prefer continued chaos 
and war to stability and enduring 
peace, based on friendship with the 
Soviet Union. It is echoed more 
softly, but with the same purpose, 
by those who question slyly whether 
the small nations were given suffi- 
cient attention at Dumbarton Oaks, 
and warn against a continuing four- 
power alliance and “deals” that vio- 
late the Atlantic Charter. 


* * * 


The Soviet Family of Nations 


To understand what is and must 
be the policy of the U.S.S.R. toward 
small nations, it is essential first 
of all to understand the Soviet na- 
tionalities policy as applied within 
the U.S.S.R., itself a family of na- 
tions. 

The principle of self-determination 
for all nations embodied in the At- 
lantic Charter has always been a 
cardinal point in Marxist theory and 
practice. Completely rejecting racial 
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factors as a determining force in the 
degree of development of different 
peoples, the Marxists knew by their 
scientific study of history that all 
social progress is determined by the 
methods of procuring and produc- 
ing the means of life and the rela- 
tions between man and man grow- 
ing out of those methods. Peoples 
in modern society who have re- 
mained in a primitive, pastoral or 
semi-feudal state are backward, not 
because of any lack of natural 
ability, but because of their material 
conditions of life, and the exploita- 
tion of those conditions by more 
highly industrialized nations. Tsarist 
Russia, with its kaleidoscope of peo- 
ples, was a particularly flagrant ex- 
ample of this. Deprived of any eco- 
nomic basis for development, with 
their territories kept in a semi-col- 
onial status in order to feed raw 
materials to the center, and to pre- 
vent their becoming strong and in- 
dependent, most of the minority 
peoples lived in a near-primitive 
state, illiterate, disease-ridden and 
impoverished. Thus it was natural 
that the leaders of the October Rev- 
olution in Russia should have from 
the beginning laid special stress on 
the national question. They knew 
that the introduction of socialism 
meant not only putting the means 
of production into the hands of the 
Russian workers, but helping to 
provide means of industrial produc- 
tion for the more backward peoples 
of Russia. 

Because the Tsarist government 
sought to keep these peoples at a 
low level, and without independence 
there was no hope for their advance, 
the Boisheviks from the beginning 


included the right of national self- 
determination in their program. This 
question was especially close to the 
heart of Lenin and Stalin. But it fell 
to Stalin to elaborate and extend the 
theoretical work in this field, and 
after the Revolution, as Commissar 
of Nationalities, to give leadership 
in translating the theories into liv. 
ing reality. 

As the time grew nearer for the 
testing of the Bolshevik theories in 
actual practice, they took more con- 
crete form. A resolution passed at 
the April, 1917 Conference of the 
Bolshevik Party said in part: 


“The right of all nations forming 
part of Russia freely to secede and 
form independent states must be 
recognized. To deny them this right, 
or to fail to take measures guaran- 
teeing its practical realization, is 
equivalent to supporting a policy of 
seizure and annexation.” 


This long-considered and carefully 
worked out policy was put into ef. 
fect nine days after the Bolsheviks 
came to power. On November lé6, 
1917, the Soviet Government issued 
the famous “Declaration of the 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia” 
over the signatures of Lenin and 
Stalin. It laid down four basic prin- 
ciples which have guided Soviet pol- 
icy ever since, namely: (1) Full 
equality and sovereignty for all the 
peoples of Russia; (2) the right of 
the peoples of Russia to self-deter- 
mination, to the point of separation 
from the state and the creation of 
new independent governments; (3) 
the abolition of national and reli- 
gious privileges and disabilities; and 
(4) the free development of the na- 
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tional minorities and ethnographic 
groups inhabiting the territories of 
Russia. These principles were em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) adopted in 
1918. 

The right to secession was put into 
effect at once. The independence of 
Finland, Estonia, Lithuania and Lat- 
via was recognized. To be sure, na- 
tionalist governments were at that 
time supported by the Entente in 
the border states of Russia, not out 
of any intention to foster their real 
independence, but in order to create 
acordon sanitaire against the young 
Soviet Republic. Had the Baltic 
States been permitted to fulfill the 
will of their own peoples, they would 
no doubt have maintained their 
short-lived Soviet Governments and 
eventually applied for federation. 
But in any case, the exercise of their 
right to secession would have been 
the prerequisite to their voluntary 
union with the other Soviet Repub- 
lics, as was the case with Armenia, 
Georgia and the Ukraine. 

In 1922 the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics was formed by a treaty 
between the R.S.F.S.R., the White 
Russian (Byelo-Russian) S.S.R. and 
the Transcaucasion S.F.S.R. and 
in the first Union Constitution 
adopted in 1924, the legal basis of 
national equality was firmly estab- 
lished, national discrimination made 
a criminal offense, and the right to 
secession guaranteed. But the im- 
mensely complex problem of estab- 
lishing actual equality among the 
fifty or more nationalities making 
up the Soviet Union remained. 


That problem, of course, was in- 
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separable from all the other eco- 
nomic and political problems of un- 
paralleled magnitude with which the 
workers’ state was faced. War, civil 
war, intervention and blockade had 
left the whole country in a state of 
economic devastation. The counter- 
revolution had been defeated, but 
the heritage of hate and oppression 
bequeathed by the Tsarist regime 
could not be eradicated all at once. 
Nationalities had been set against 
one another in order to maintain the 
control of the Great Russians over 
all the other peoples, and this Great 
Russian chauvinism did not vanish 
over night. It in turn gave rise to 
a local bourgeois nationalism whose 
leaders attempted to dominate na- 
tional minorities within their own 
territory. These local chauvinists 
derived support from the anti-Len- 
inist ideas and policies of the Trots- 
kyites and Bukharinites whose op- 
position to the whole program of the 
building of socialism led them inevi- 
tably to the path of collusion with 
fascism and treachery to their coun- 
try. The elimination of all such dis- 
tortions of the national question 
within the Party, and the realization 
of the Lenin-Stalin principles against 
mountainous obstacles, meant a 
struggle of truly epic proportions, 
whose outcome has proved vital to 
the defense of world democracy. 
How the struggle was won and 
these problems overcome in the 
years that followed—the realization 
of the confraternity of the free and 
equal Soviet nations and the rich 
flowering of the national cultures 
of all these formerly oppressed peo- 
ples of many races, many colors, 
many ways of life—is one of the 
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most glorious pages in human his- 
tory. 

The story of how these magnifi- 
cent results were achieved is woven 
into the whole history of the Soviet 
Union. For every aspect of its So- 
cialist progress has been shared 
equally by all its peoples. The only 
kind of inequality in this regard that 
could be noted is that the peoples 
of the minor nationalities received 
a proportionately greater share of 
attention and material assistance in 
order to bring them up to the. levels 
of the other people. 

The first necessity of course was 
to provide the necessary economic 
base in each national republic and 
area. This was required, not only to 
release their productive resources 
for their own use, but also for the 
rational development of the indus- 
try of the country as a whole, elimi- 
nating wasteful transport for long 
distances over a weak transport sys- 
tem by setting up factories near the 
source of the raw materials. Lenin’s 
great electrification program, fore- 
runner of the great Five-Year Plans, 
was applied to every corner of the 
country. Great electric power sta- 
tions were erected in the Caucasus, 
in Central Asia, in the Far East and 
in the North. Geological expeditions 
surveyed every corner of the vast 
land, revealing riches beneath the 
earth unknown to exist in Tsarist 
times. As the Five-Year Plans came 
into operation mines were opened 
up, iron and steel plants started, 
machine building begun in every 
part of the country. Cotton was 
milled at its source and began to 
feed the new textile factories in 
Central Asia as well as those long 
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established in Central Russia. The 
barren tundra came to life and lost 
tribes were reclaimed for civilization 
as the Northern Sea Route opened 
up these regions to communication 
with the rest of the country and in- 
dustries rose on the frozen soil. 

As industry began to turn out suf. 
ficient quantities of machinery for 
agriculture, the program of collecti- 
vization also reached every corner 
of the land, and tractors and com. 
bines began to plow virgin soil that 
had never even known the primitive 
wooden plow still used widely in 
Russia at the time of the Revolution. 

Schools, colleges, scientific insti- 
tutes rose everywhere, where for 
the first time, people could learn in 
their own tongue. Soon every repub- 
lic had its own corps of skilled work- 
ers, engineers, scientists, artists and 
writers, statesmen. People that had 
had no written language now were 
producing newspapers, magazines, 
books by the million. Their ancient 
folk music was scored, and woven 
into operas. Their wandering musi- 
cians and bards became Honored 
Artists of the Republic. From Mos- 
cow, theatrical troupes visited the 
towns of the national minorities, 
sharing with them the rich cultural 
life of the center. And to the great 
annual folk festivals in Moscow 
came Tatars, Kirghiz, Kazaks, Tur- 
comen, Uzbeks, to spread the glow- 
ing fabric of their folk art before 
their Russian brothers. 

The main effort from the begin- 
ning was to release the latent po- 
tentialities of the native people 
themselves, to give them a chance to 
learn to run their own governments 
and industries, to develop their own 
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cultural heritage. Local customs 
were respected, local aspirations giv- 
en the opportunity for expression 
and realization. Each of the many 
nations making up the Soviet Union 
had voluntarily chosen for itself the 
socialist basis of society, and had 
voluntarily chosen to be a part of 
the Soviet Union, so that there were 
no conflicts between the needs of 
the center and the needs of the peri- 
phery, that could not be resolved. 
“National in form and socialist in 
content,” was the accepted form of 
their development. And the Great 
Russians who had formerly been 
their oppressors were now “the first 
among equals,” sharing with them 
their greater experience and mate- 
rial development, and in turn being 
enriched by all that they had to give. 

The success of the Soviet nation- 
ality policy was mirrored in the 
Stalinist Constitution adopted in 
1936, which was no dream for the 
future, but an instrument recording 
a situation already achieved. The 
right to secession was retained, sup- 
ported by Stalin against those who 
argued it was no longer necessary. 
For greater national represeutation 
a bicameral Supreme Soviet was es- 
tablished. The Council of the Union 
is composed of delegates of many 
nationalities elected by the people 
on the basis of one for each 300,000 
inhabitants. To the Council of Na- 
tionalities, each Union Republic 
sends 25 deputies, irrespective of its 
size. The other ethnographic divi- 
sions within the larger units are 
represented according to their size 
and stage of development, Both 
Chambers have equal rights. Either 
or both may initiate legislation, and 


no law can be passed without a ma- 
jority of both Chambers. The two 
Chambers jointly elect the presi- 
dium in which supreme authority is 
vested between sessions of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


The basic provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R., as well 
as the similar Constitutions of each 
of its Constituent Republics, are of 
course applicable equally to all citi- 
zens of every nationality. All men 
and women share equally the peo- 
ple’s ownership of the land and all 
its resources and of the means and 
instruments of production their so- 
cialist system guarantees. All share 
equally the fundamental rights and 
duties of all citizens; the right to 
work, to rest and leisure, to social 
insurance, to education. 

And, in addition, there is article 
123: 


“Equality of rights of citizens of 
the U.S.S.R., irrespective of their 
nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life, is an indefeasible law. 

“Any direct or indirect restriction 
of the rights of, or, conversely, any 
establishment of direct or indirect 
privileges for, citizens on account 
of their race or nationality, as well 
as any advocacy of racial or national 
exclusiveness or hatred and con- 
tempt, is punishable by law.” 


This means simply that in the 
U.S.S.R. anti-Semitism, as well as 
any other form of national or racial 
antagonism, is a crime. 


How completely the concept of 
equality of rights of all peoples has 
been realized in the Soviet Union 
has been demonstrated in the mag- 
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nificent unity of the whole Soviet 
people as they have fought together 
in this great patriotic war for the 
liberation of their socialist father- 
land and for world-wide national 
liberation. This unity was what im- 
pressed Wendell Willkie above all 
else on his visit to the U.S.S.R. in 
1942. After a visit to the front he 
wrote: “I realized more clearly than 
ever before that in Russia the 
phrase, ‘This is a people’s war,’ has 
real meaning.” 

The Soviet nationalities policy has 
reached its highest development dur- 
ing the war. When the four original 
Soviet Republics united in 1922, they 
delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment full powers in foreign relations 
and in matters of defense. But even 
at that time, Stalin indicated the 
possibility of extending the powers 
of the separate Republics in these 
spheres under a different world situ- 
ation. That change has come about 
and was sealed at Teheran, where 
the principle of cooperation between 
the capitalist democracies and the 
socialist democracy was firmly es- 
tablished. The extension of the pow- 
ers of the sixteen Union Republics 
in military and foreign affairs is a 
natural and historical deveiopment 
of the consistent Soviet national 
policy. The provision that each re- 
public may maintain direct diplo- 
matic relations with other countries 
opens up every section of the vast 
area of the U.S.S.R. to new contacts 
with other nations and so broadens 
the whole base of post-war coopera- 
tion. 

The absurdity of the attempts to 
make this extension of democracy 
appear as a maneuver to “secure 


sixteen votes at the peace table” 
or to prepare for the “Sovietization 
of Europe” must now be apparent 
to at least some of the authors of 
such statements. 

All recent American visitors to 
the Soviet Union have been espe. 
cially impressed by the extraordi- 
nary progress of all the Soviet mi- 
nority peoples. Eric Johnston, amaz- 
ed to find the age of science flourish- 
ing in Uzbekistan, was moved to 
offer a toast in a Tashkent factory to 
“the tremendous progress made here 
in the last twenty years under the 
Soviet system.” W. H. Lawrence, 
New York Times correspondent who 
traveled with him, wrote in his dis- 
patch of the two Central Asiatic 
Republics of Kazakhstan and Uzbe- 
kistan that “more progress has been 
made in the years since Soviet rule 
was firmly established here than in 
all the other years since Alexander 
the Great first captured Samarkand 
in 329 B.C.” 

Vice-President Wallace comment: 
ed enthusiastically on the new in- 
dustry and new life and above all 
the new free people he found in 
Siberia on his visit last spring. Owen 
Lattimore, who accompanied him, 
noted especially the flexibility of the 
Soviet national policy. In a recent 
article in the Far Eastern Survey, 
Mr. Lattimore made a penetrating 
analysis of the difference in status 
between minority groups in the So 
viet Union and elsewhere, where 
minority rights tend to be largely 
identified with the right to non- 
conformity. This, he said, sometimes 
led Americans to ask: “What would 
happen if one of these Soviet minori- 
ties were to attempt to set up laws, 
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institutions and practices conflicting 
with Marxist doctrines and Soviet 
orthodoxy?” Mr. Lattimore answers 
thus: 


“ .. This would be the last thing 
that would occur to their minds, not 
the first. All of them have a long 
history of oppression. Since, in all 
their long history, only the Soviet 
government ever freed them from 
discrimination and gave them the 
opportunity of progress, they iden- 
tify their own interest with the So- 
viet interest, and in everything 
which they do to advance their own 
particular interest their instinct is 
also to advance the general Soviet 
interest, not to encroach upon it, be- 
cause the general Soviet interest is 
the primary safeguard of their own 
particular interest.” 


Foreign Relations with Small 
Countries 


The principle that underlies the 
relations of the family of nations 
within the Soviet Union also de- 
termines her relations with the 
small countries outside her borders. 
The application of the principle is 
of necessity different, because the 
relations are different. Within, co- 
operation has assumed its most com- 
plete form, because the Soviet Re- 
publics have voluntarily subordi- 
nated themselves to a central fed- 
eral government which in turn has 
assumed great responsibilities in re- 
lation to them. But the principle of 
the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation—expressed more accurately 
as the right to independent politi- 
cal existence—is completely opera- 
tive in Soviet relations to outside 
states. Thus, the Soviet Union has 
consistently sought peaceful and 
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friendly relations with other states 
and a system of collective security, 
as the only guarantee that nations 
could be independent. 

One of her first acts in foreign re- 
lations was to cancel all unequal 
treaties that had given Russia spe- 
cial privileges in regard to other 
nations. After the last World War, 
the Soviet Union sought, through a 
series of non-aggression pacts, to es- 
tablish friendly relations with all 
the nations along her borders. She 
was the first to sign the Kellogg- 
Briand pact outlawing war, and to 
put it into effect with her neighbor 
nations. In the League of Nations, 
the Soviet Union consistently cham- 
pioned the small nations who were 
first to become the victims of fascist 
aggression—Ethiopia, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia. 


But instead of taking the road of 
collective security against fascist ag- 


gression, the reactionary govern- 
ments then in power took the road 
of appeasement that led to war. The 
entry of the Soviet Union and sub- 
sequently the United States into the 
war, finally brought into being the 
great coalition of the democracies 
against Hitler. In uniting against 
the fascist countries, the democra- 
cies, led by the Anglo-Soviet-Ameri- 
can Coalition, undertook the libera- 
tion of the small nations that had 
been the victims of the appeasement 
policy. And so the issue of self-de- 
termination, of political independ- 
ence of all nations, became a car- 
dinal point in United Nations policy. 

Let us trace the development of 
this principle as expressed in the 
pronouncements of the leaders of 
the three great countries. 
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On July 3, 1941, in his address to 
the Soviet people after the German 
attack, Stalin said: 


“In this war of liberation we shall 
not be alone. In this great war we 
shall have loyal allies in the people 
of Europe and America, including 
the German people who are en- 
slaved by the Hitlerite despots. 

“Our war for the freedom of our 
country will merge with the strug- 
gle of the peoples of Europe and 
America for their independence, for 
democratic liberties.” 


On August 14, 1941, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and President Roose- 
velt agreed on certain common prin- 
ciples in the national policies of 
their respective countries, and is- 
sued the Atlantic Charter, whose 
first three points were these: 


“1. Their countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other. 

“2. They desire to see no territor- 
ial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned. 

“3. They respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live; 
and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” 


On November 6, 1941, Stalin 
again expressed Soviet war aims in 
these words: 


“We have not and cannot have 
such war aims as the seizure of for- 
eign territories, the subjugation of 
foreign peoples, regardless of wheth- 
er it concerns peoples and territor- 
ies of Europe or peoples and terri- 
tories of Asia, including Iran. Our 
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first aim consists in liberating oyr 
territory and our peoples from the 
German fascist yoke. 

“We have not and cannot have 
such war aims as imposing our wil] 
and our regime on the Slavs and 
other enslaved peoples of Europe 
who are awaiting our aid. Our aid 
consists in assisting these peoples in 
their liberation struggle against Hit. 
ler tyranny and then setting them 
free to rule on their own land as 
they desire. No intervention what- 
ever in the internal affairs of other 
peoples!” 


On January 1, 1942, America, Eng. 
land, the Soviet Union and all the 
other United Nations joined to- 
gether in a declaration which re. 
corded their acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 

In the Four-Power Moscow Dec- 
laration of October 30, 1943, the 
Foreign Ministers of the Soviet 
Union, England, the United States 
and China agreed: 


“. .. That they recognize the ne- 
cessity of establishing at the earli- 
est practicable date a general inter- 
national organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States, and open 
to membership by all such States, 
large and small, for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 


And finally, the great Concord of 


Teheran on December 1, 1943, in 
which President Roosevelt, Pre 
mier Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Churchill expressed their joint de- 
termination to work together in the 
war and in the peace that will fol- 
low; to make a peace that will “ban- 
ish the scourge and terror of war 
for many generations.” Their agree 
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ment on this program for the future 
was expressed in the declaration: 


“We shall seek the cooperation 
and active participation of all na- 
tions, large and small, whose peo- 
ples in heart and in mind are dedi- 
cated, as are our own peoples, to 
the elimination of tyranny and slav- 
ery, oppression and intolerance. We 
will welcome them as they choose 
to come into the world family of 
democratic nations.” 


In these statements, we can see 
the merging of the struggle of all 
the United Nations for national lib- 
eration into one great single war. 
In them we can see the great unify- 
ing principle of self-determination 
of nations. In these joint aims with 
its allies, and in the day-to-day ac- 
tions of the Soviet Government, as 
its armies, in coordination with the 
allied armies, liberate the countries 
of Europe, Soviet war and post-war 
policies shine out as clearly as the 
noon-day sun. 

Above all else, the first object is 
to smash Hitler Germany in the 
shortest possible time—and for 
good. Every other concern is sub- 
ordinate to that one. No nation can 
dream of independence until that 
threat is decisively eliminated from 
the world. The Red Armies enter 
the territory of other lands as lib- 
erators, not invaders, as was made 
clear by Molotov’s statement the 
moment Soviet troops crossed the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. They do 
not interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other states except to the 
extent of helping them to get rid 
of the enemy and those of their 
own people who are serving the 
enemy. Everywhere they help to 
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liberate the people’s forces so that 
they may work out their own des- 
tiny. Nowhere do they try to 
force their ideology or institutions 
on anyone else. 


Naturally they are concerned 
that the neighboring small countries 
have governments that will be 
friendly, not hostile, to the Soviet 
Union. This, too, is a guarantee 
of independence. No government 
of a small country close to the 
Soviet Union would be hostile to 
the Soviet Union on its own ac- 
count. Any government truly rep- 
resenting the interests of its people 
would understand the importance 
of friendly relations with their great 
neighbor. The whole history of So- 
viet foreign policy demonstrates 
both her desire for friendly rela- 
tions with her neighbors and the 
mutual advantages of such rela- 
tions. Thus, a hostile government 
could only be one that was the tool 
of some other power which wanted 
to make use of it in opposing the 
Soviet Government, and such a 
neighbor country would hence be in 
constant danger of being used as 
a place d’armes against the U.S.S.R. 


The Leading Anti-Hitler Coalition 


It is clear that only the Big 
Three, with their mighty land, sea 
and air power actually have the 
power to stop aggression. It is they 
who today are delivering the mighty 
coordinated blows that are van- 
quishing the world’s Number One 
enemy, giving them immense pres- 
tige among all the peoples who 
owe their freedom to them. It is 
clear that their continued alliance 
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and friendship are essential to main- 
tain the peace after the war. That 
the core of the new internaticnal 
security organization should be 
based on the agreement of this lead- 
ing anti-Hitler coalition is not to 
deny the rights of small nations. It 
is to guarantee those rights. No 
world peace structure would be vi- 
able that was not based on such a 
complete and stable agreement. 

The Soviet Union has made clear 
her unbending will for continued 
unity and peace. Thus any split in 
the alliance could only be brought 
about by forces wanting war with 
the Soviet Union. Joined with these 
three on the permanent “Security 
Council” of the projected United 
Nations organization, will be China, 
and, in due course, France. In reach- 
ing this decision, the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference wisely avoided a 
cumbersome type of Council such 
as proposed by Sumner Welles, 
based on a spurious kind of democ- 
racy and predicated on the danger- 
ous assumption that agreement 
among the Big Three will not be 
durable. The Dumbarton Oaks 
plan also repudiates any idea like 
the regional “Community” group- 
ings proposed by Walter Lippmann, 
virtually representing a world cor- 
don sanitaire against the Soviet 
Union, which would lead to war, 
not peace. Regional groupings to 
some extent there may be, but they 
must be groupings within and but- 
tressing the general structure, and 
not in opposition to the whole or 
any of its parts. 

The lip service that Governor 
Dewey and his foreign affairs advis- 
er, John Foster Dulles, are now pay- 


ing to the international organiz,. 
tion of peace, should not obscure the 
long record of both of them in op 
position to this idea, nor the fag 
that it is from the ranks of Dey. 
ey’s backers that we hear the loud. 
est reiteration of the Big Lies, de 
signed to destroy international 
operation, about Soviet policies as 
well as our own Administration's 
policies. 

One of the biggest of these js 
about a “deal,” presumably “turning 
over” the Baltic states to the S. 
viet Union. But the Baltic state 
are no one’s to turn over. The Ba: 
tic states belong only to their ow 
people, and their own people have 
chosen that they be a part of the 
Soviet Union. They were a par 
of Russia in the past, and all their 
natural economic ties were with 
that country. Their people’s revolu 
tions were put down with the hel 
of German arms after the last war 
Their independence was recognize 
first of all by the Soviet Union 
But their independence proved fic 
titious. In the name of their ow 
independence they were utilized by 
the powers to try to destroy th 
independence of the U.S.S.R. They 
became fascist puppets. When @ 
last in 1939 they had elections, their 
people voted overwhelmingly ‘to et 
ter the Soviet Union. Their brid 
years as Soviet Republics was the 
only taste of freedom, independenc 
and progress they ever had. Th 
Baltic states are not negotiable 
They are a part of the Soviet fam 
ily of nations. 

Finland, of course, according 
Bullitt and the rest of the anti‘: 
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viet crew, is going to be swallowed 
by the Soviet Union. 

Finland is, in fact, an outstanding 
example of the scrupulous applica- 
tion of the Soviet policy of self- 
determination. In January, 1918, 
the independence which Kerensky 
had refused was granted to Finland 
by the Soviet Government. The 
strong Finnish people’s movement 
was drowned in blood by Baron 
Mannerheim with German help, and 
Finland, too, in the years that fol- 
lowed, became a center of anti-So- 
viet intrigue, a pawn in the hands 
of the reactionary governments then 
preparing war on the Soviet Union, 
who almost succeeded in 1940 in 
switching the war. When _ the 
U.S.S.R. won the winter war into 
which they were forced in self- 
defense, not against Finland alone, 
but against those preparing to use 


her as a place d’armes, a generous 
peace was concluded. Finland gave 
up only the minimum territory 
near Leningrad essential to Soviet 
security, and received a much larg- 


er area in return. Even though 
military danger still remained, there 
was no move toward annexation. 
For the words of Stalin in relation 
to Finland in April, 1917, were just 
as true of Soviet poilcy in March, 
1940—and in October, 1944: 


“It is intolerable that we should 
endorse the forcible retention of any 
people whatsoever within the 
bounds of one state.” 


In spite of the criminal prolonga- 
tion by the Finnish leaders of the 
peace negotiations, the final armis- 
tice terms, signed jointly with Eng- 
land, were very moderate. This was 


further proof that the U.S.S.R. has 
no desire to dominate Finland. Al- 
though Finland was an ally of Hit- 
ler, although Finnish artillery had 
murdered the inhabitants of Lenin- 
grad for months (where more lives 
were lost than at Stalingrad), al- 
though Finnish fascist soldiers have 
inflicted terrible atrocities on the 
Soviet people, the Soviet Union in- 
sisted only that the Germans be 
driven out, pro-Hitler groups sus 
pended, and on the minimum terri- 
torial adjustments necessary for So- 
viet—and Allied—security. Repara- 
tion payments, which had originally 
been set at only half the actual dam- 
age done by the Finns, were halved 
again, demonstrating a desire to 
keep Finland’s economic life from 
collapsing and her independence 
secure. 

The Polish situation, because of 
the many complex elements in it 
and the reactionary character of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, is the 
one on which the enemies of the 
Soviet Union—and of the United 
Nations—count most heavily in 
their last-ditch efforts to split the 
allies. Every move of the U.S.S.R. 
has been in the direction of helping 
Poland to regain her independence, 
and of releasing the democratic 
forces within Poland who alone 
could give that independence mean- 
ing. Stalin and the other Soviet 
leaders have said over and over 
again that they are for a strong, 
independent and democratic Poland, 
including all the territory to which 
Poland has just claim. They have 
equipped a great Polish army in 
the Soviet Union which has been 
fighting with the Red Army before 
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Warsaw, where thousands of So- 
viet citizens are dying for the free- 
dom of Poland. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile 
in London is so bitterly anti-Soviet 
that it actually took the road of 
collusion with Hitler in the Katyn 
affair which led the Soviet Union 
to break relations with it. It does 
not represent the Polish people. Po- 
land’s semi-fascist leaders aban- 
doned their country to its fate after 
the Nazi invasion. The émigrés who 
gathered together in London and 
called themselves “Poland” had no 
mandate from their people. They 
draw their spurious powers from 
the dictatorial and illegal Pilsudsky 
constitution of 1935 which abolished 
free elections. Their “President” 
Raczkiewicz, is the third in succes- 
sion holding office simply on ap- 
pointment by the preceding Presi- 
dent. The Polish people never had 
any voice in the matter. This group 
of imposters has acted with crimi- 
nal disregard of the will and inter- 
ests and lives of the Polish people. 
They were willing to gamble away 
the lives of 250,000 people in War- 
saw in the premature rising they 
called for political capital, without 
coordinating this action with the 
Red Army. The main conflict is 
not between the Soviet Union and 
the Polish Government-in-Exile, but 
between the Polish people and a 
small minority representing the old 
semi-fascist landlord-ruled clique al- 
ready discarded by history—and by 
the Polish people. 

The National Committee of Po- 
lish Liberation, on the other hand, 
basing itself on the democratic Po- 
lish Constitution of 1921, is made 
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up chiefly of Poles who have been 
fighting the Germans from within 
Poland, with Ossubka-Morawski as 
President until elections can be 
held. Its twenty members, of 
whom three are Communists, repre. 
sent a coalition of all the Polish 
anti-fascist forces. They are friend. 
ly to the Soviet Government be. 
cause they know how greatly the 
Polish people need that friendship, 
As soon as the Red Armies entered 
Polish territory the Soviet Union 
concluded an agreement with the 
Polish Committee of National Liber. 
at‘on whereby the latter administers 
all liberated territory. The P.C.N.L. 
is restoring democratic liberties, in 
stituting agrarian reforms, re-estab- 
lishing industry, reviving education 
al and cultural activities. 

In order to avoid all possibility 
of dissident minorities on either side 
of the border, the principle of self- 
determination has been further ex: 
tended by an agreement of the 
Byelo-Russian and Ukrainian Soviet 
Republics with the P.C.N.L. for in- 
terchange of populations. The min. 
ority of Polish nationality in the 
districts that have become part of 
the U.S.S.R. may, if they wish, cross 
over to the Polish side of the border 
and become Polish citizens, while 
Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians in 
Poland may, if they so desire, join 
their ethnic brothers and become 
Soviet citizens. Substantial econom- 
ic aid is provided to anyone taking 
advantage of this arrangement. A 
similar agreement has been made 
between the Lithuanian Soviet Re 
public and the P.C.N.L. 

Despite the anti-Soviet record of 
the Polish government-in-exile, the 
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Soviet Union, in the interests of the 
greatest possible unity, has left no 
stone unturned to aid in a reconcili- 
ation of the Exile Government’s 
more moderate elements with the 
Polish Committee of National Lib- 
eration. 


Liberators, Not Conquerors 


Quite different from the policy 
of the Polish Government--in-Exile 
has been that of the Czechoslovak- 
ian Government. President Benes 
and other members of his govern- 
ment were democratically elected to 
office by the Czechoslovakian peo- 
ple and have continued to serve the 
interests of their people. They know 
that friendly relations with their 
great neighbor are the sine. qua non 
of future peace and stability. Presi- 
dent Benes has frequently reminded 
the world that the Soviet Union was 
ready to stand by the mutual aid 
pact even when the France of Bon- 
net and Daladier refused to fulfill 
its conditions and instead became 
party to the shameful Munich agree- 
ment which turned Czechoslovakia 
over to Hitler. Thereafter, as Presi- 
dent Benes has testified, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s faith in the Soviet Union 
never wavered. After Hitler’s attack 
on the U.S.S.R. in 1941, diplomatic 
relations were established with the 
Czechoslovakian Government in 
London, Czechoslovakian units were 
formed to fight on the Soviet front, 
and in December, 1943, a mutual aid 
pact was signed between Czechoslo- 
vakia and the U.S.S.R., open also to 
adherence by Poland, and buttress- 
ing the agreement of Teheran. 

Today, as the Red Army begins 
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the liberation of Czechoslovakia, 
representatives of the Czechoslovak- 
ian Government follow on its heels, 
ready, by agreement with the So- 
viet Union, to take over the ad- 
ministration of their own country 
under their own laws just as soon 
as any part of it ceases to be the 
zone of actual war operations. 

When on March 26 the Red Army 
reached the frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
and was ordered to pursue the 
enemy into Roumanian territory, 
Foreign Minister Molotov declared 
that the Soviet Government “does 
not pursue the purpose of acquiring 
any part of Roumanian territory or 
of changing the social system ex- 
isting in Roumania.” 

All the correspondents who en- 
tered Roumania in the wake of the 
Red Army testified to the scrupu- 
lous way in which the Red Army 
officers and men refrained from 
any interference beyond what was 
necessary for military security. And 

their very presence changed 
evorything. Jews walked the 
streets freely again, without fear. 
Trade union organizations, sup- 
pressed for many years, were re- 
vived. The people began to run 
their own affairs. 

Today Roumania has driven out 
its fascist dictators. Antonescu and 
the other war criminals have been 
apprehended, and will be brought 
to justice at the scene of their 
crimes in the U.S.S.R. Roumania to- 
day, fighting beside the Allies, has 
a National Democratic Front Gov- 
ernment deriving its powers from 
Roumania’s previous constitution, 
now restored until a Constituent 
Assembly can meet and draft a 
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new one. Armistice negotiations 
were concluded in Moscow with 
representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and the United 
States. According to the armistice 
terms, published at once, Bessarabia 
and North Bukovina are returned to 
the U.S.S.R., and Roumania receives 
help from the Soviet Union in re- 
covering Transylvania from Hun- 
gary. The terms of the armistice 
are to be carried out by an Allied 
Control Commission acting under 
the general direction of the Soviet 
High Command. Roumanian civil 
administration will be restored as 
rapidly as possible. All fascist or- 


ganizations on Roumanian territory, 
whether political or military, are to 
be dissolved, as well as other or- 
ganizations conducting propaganda 
hostile to the United Nations, in 


particular the Soviet Union. All 
discriminatory legislation and racial 
restrictions are repealed. 

The coup that brought the new 
government into being was en- 
gineered with the help of young 
King Michael, a number of army 
generals headed by Sanatescu (now 
premier) who established connec- 
tions with the then illegal Commu- 
nist Party, which had already en- 
tered into common action with the 
Social-Democratic Party. They were 
joined by an alliance formed among 
the Liberal and National Peasant 
Parties and all other labor and anti- 
Hitler organizations. These elements 
are all represented in the new gov- 
ernment. That all is not running 
with complete smoothness is to be 
expected. The important thing is 
that the inclusion of all these ele- 
ments in the government and the 
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degree of unity already achieveg 
open the way for the establishment 
of Roumanian democracy for the 
first time in history. 

Bulgaria likewise is now fighting 
Germany at the side of the allies, 
Because of the immense popularity 
of the Soviet Union among the Bul. 
garian people, its pro-German lead. 
ers feared to send their army into 
the war on the Eastern Front. When, 
in its negotiations with the other 
Allies to get out of the war, it be 
came apparent that Bulgaria was 
temporizing, offering the Allies a 
spurious neutrality while actually 
protecting German troops, the So 
viet Union acted realistically and 
decisively and declared war. Asi 
result, within four days the Bulgar. 
ian people had put into power a 
strong popular government of the 
underground Fatherland Front ele 
ments, headed by Kimon Georgiev 
as Premier and Demyan Velchev as 
War Minister, both members of the 
Zveno group (the anti-fascist Re 
publican Officers League) which 
had long opposed the Boris dictator- 
ship and the regency that followed. 
Communists, Socialists and Left Ag- 
rarians are also represented in the 
new government, which is com 
mitted to democratic reforms. 

Everywhere in Europe the heroic 
people’s resistance movements have 
aided the advance of the Allied 
armies. Nowhere was that move 
ment more highly developed or 
more effective than in Yugoslavia, 
where for over three years Marshal 
Tito and his people’s liberation 
movement fought not only the Ger 
mans but the forces of the traitor 
Mikhailovich, and wrested from 
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the enemy a large section of their 
country. 

Long before the other Allies were 
ready to give recognition to the real 
people’s liberation movement in 
Yugoslavia, headed by Marshal Tito, 
the treacherous role of Mikhailovich 
was fully understood by the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, the So- 
viet Union was careful not to let 
this issue interfere with the United 
Nations unity. The situation was 
finally resolved, with general Allied 
approval, by the formation of a new 
united Government-in-Exile with 
King Peter’s agreement, headed by 
Ivan Subasich and including mem- 
bers of Marshal Tito’s government 
within Yugoslavia. The question of 


the monarchy was postponed until 
after the war for solution by the 
people themselves. The traitor Gen- 


eral Mikhailovich was dropped. In 
the agreement between the two 
groups the principle of a federal 
Yugoslavia based on the equality 
of the Serb, Croat and Slovene na- 
tions was recognized, each of these 
nations receiving representation in 
the new government. The Red Army 
entered Yugoslavian territory by 
agreement with Marshal Tito, has 
already made junction with his 
forces, and has fought its way into 
the territory of Hitler’s last satel- 
lite, Hungary. 

So, everywhere, in its relations 
with small nations, the policy of the 
Soviet Union is the same. 

First, in firm alliance with its al- 
lies, pursuing the strategy and aims 
of the full coalition warfare agreed 
upon at Teheran, the utter and com- 
plete rout of the enemy in the 
shortest possible space of time. 
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Second, apprehension and _ trial 
of all war criminals and help in 
the elimination of all fascist and 
collaborationist elements within 
each nation, so that the- people’s 
forces will be free to restore demo- 
cratic liberties and develop the po- 
litical independence of their own 
nation according to their own spe- 
cial forms and aspirations. 

Third, while the war is still in 
progress, to work out, in coopera- 
tion with its allies, as in the con- 
ference at Dumbarton Oaks, the 
main outlines of a world system 
which will guarantee future secur- 
ity to all nations. 

Fourth, also while the war is still 
in progress, participation in inter- 
national conferences on food, relief, 
financial and trade problems, to 
work out plans for the necessary 
material aid to the war-ravaged 
countries and the post-war economic 
collaboration necessary to avoid de- 
pressions and to secure to small na- 
tions the economic base essential 
for their independence. 


The Road to Enduring Peace 


In this great war of the United 
Nations for national liberation, 
many wars have been merged into 
one war, many long-term problems 
are being solved in the course of the 
war itself. The great outstanding 
fact in Europe today is the emer- 
gence of the people’s forces as the 
determining factor in the restora- 
tion of national political life. In all 
the liberated countries the reaction- 
ary and fascist elements whose 
stranglehold on the people would 
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eventually have led to a whole 
series of civil wars, are being driven 
from power. 

Since these aims are being 
achieved in the course of the war 
itself, and the old imperialist rela- 
tions between large nations and 
small are being largely eliminated 
in the process, it is above all neces- 
sary to maintain peace and stability 
after the war so that the united 
peoples’ governments now rising 
everywhere may consolidate their 
power, not be weakened by new 
conflicts from which only the reac- 
tionary elements could gain. Many 
difficulties still lie ahead. But a 
great historic step forward has been 
made, and the Soviet Union has 
shown her determination to con- 
tribute her great strength toward 
the maintenance of peace and sta- 
bility. 

The only guarantee that the small 
nations can remain independent and 
not again become pawns in a new 
game of power politics leading to a 
new world war, is the new world 
organization already in the making 
for the maintenance of peace, in 
which all democratic nations will 


participate. The United States, Eng. 
land, the Soviet Union and China 
have been pledged by their leaders 
to such a course. At this historie 
moment the people of the world 
look to us to see whether, by the 
re-election of President Roosevelt. 
America can be counted on to ful. 
fill her part in reaching the great 
goals set at Teheran. 

And within that great coalition, 
the friendship of America and the 
Soviet Union is assuming ever 
greater importance. There are spe. 
cial points of similarity and mutual 
interests drawing us ever closer to- 
gether. There are growing bonds 
between our peoples in every walk 
of life—in labor, in culture, in sci- 
ence, in trade. In her great recon. 
struction tasks, the Soviet Union 
looks to us for aid. In our great 
post-war need of markets to keep 
our wartime industries in opera- 
tion, converted to peace-time needs, 
we look to the Soviet Union. The 
enduring friendship of the peoples 
of the United States and_ the 
U.S.S.R. is the best guarantee of the 
enduring friendship of all free peo- 
ples. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


BY A. LANDY 


= 


N November 7, the peoples of 
One Soviet Union will celebrate 
the 27th anniversary of the great 
October Revolution—the Revolution 
which enabled their country to 
emerge aS a modern state whose 
heroic stature and achievements 
place it forever among the great 
nations of world history and whose 
contributions to the salvation of 
world freedom have earned for it 
the eternal gratitude of all progres- 
sive mankind. If the Soviet peo- 
ples, despite unprecedented losses 
and endless sacrifices, have been 
able to withstand and repel the con- 
centrated might of the most bar- 
barous and powerful aggressor of all 
times, it is only because the Social- 
ist Revolution of October 1917 
created the material, social and cul- 
tural conditions which unlocked the 
wellsprings of national greatness 
and permitted the emergence of the 
dynamic leadership, the organiza- 
tional genius, the military skill and 
the spiritual resources necessary for 
survival and victory. 


An Historic Year 


A year ago, at the time of its 26th 


anniversary, the Soviet Union had 
the honor of recording the decisive 
turn in the whole war; the symbol 
of that turn was immortal Stalin- 
grad, an eternal monument to the 
human spirit fighting for freedom 
and progress. Today, the third year 
of the war for the Soviet peoples, 
they have every reason to really 
celebrate on the occasion of the 
birthday of their freedom, and the 
whole world will celebrate with 
them. For the Nazi invaders are 
now being cleared from the last foot 
of Soviet soil; the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion of America, the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain has been tem- 
pered and strengthened in the fires 
of coalition warfare; the first prac- 
tical steps for the organization of 
lasting peace have already been 
taken at Bretton Woods and Dum- 
barton Oaks; and the war in Eu- 
rope is approaching its culmination 
as the Grand Alliance prepares to 
open the final, combined offensive 
which will completely overwhelm 
Nazi Germany. The Hitlerites, shorn 
of their satellites, their European 
“New Order” in ruins, and the re- 
serves which they still had a year 
ago exhausted, have lost their last 
frantic gamble to prolong the war, 
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divide the Allies, and save them- 
selves from total defeat. 

The year that has passed has wit- 
nessed truly historic milestones 
along the road to victory and last- 
ing peace: the epochal Teheran Con- 
ference, the great Allied invasion of 
Western Europe, the invincible So- 
viet summer offensive which car- 
ried the Red Army from the Dniep- 
er to the Vistula, the elimination of 
Roumania, Finland, Bulgaria and 
now Hungary from Hitler’s ranks, 
the liberation of France and Bel- 
gium, the assault on the Nazis’ West- 
wall, the advance in Holland to out- 
flank the Nazis from the north, the 
slow but steady advance in Italy, 
the juncture of the Yugoslav Lib- 
eration forces with the Red Army, 
the clearing of the Balkans and the 
Baltic and the beginning of the final 
Soviet offensive on Germany itself. 
The Nazi beast has been driven into 
his lair, and as the United Nations 
proceed to destroy him, they are 
completing their plans for enduring 
peace. They have laid the founda- 
tions for a stable world order in 
the monetary and security organi- 
zation conferences in the United 
States, they have prepared the vic- 
tory over Japan in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference at Quebec and 
they have resolved some of the 
key unsettled problems of Europe in 
the Churchill-Stalin conference at 
Moscow. The past year has been 
truly a year of testing for the Grand 
Alliance, and the verdict of events 
is that it has worked. 


Growth of American-Soviet 
Friendship 


What is of particular importance 


cy 
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to the American people is thy 
these events have simultaneoysy 
registered the development of ; 
more active and fruitful cooper, 
tion between the United States ay 
the Soviet Union. Indeed, as noty 
by Pierre Cot, a good friend of th 
United States and the Soviet Unio, 
who has just returned from a mi: 
sion to the U.S.S.R. on behalf 
the Provisional French Gover. 
ment: “Since Teheran, the ra 
prochement of these two powers ha; 
been the dominant factor in inter. 
national policies. Their friendship 
will be a great force for peace” 
(The Nation, Oct. 7, 1944.) 

The theory of accidental partner. 
ship with the land of Socialism, tj 
be terminated the day after victor 
over the common enemy, a theoy 
so dangerous to America’s nationd 
interests, has lost whatever hold i 
may have had upon the majority 
of patriotic Americans. It has & 
come the exclusive stock-in-trade ¢ 
that reactionary minority to who 
victory is synonymous with Amen 
can imperialist domination of tk 
world and will pass into the pai 
ful memories of history togethe 
with this antiquated minority. 

As a matter of fact, the idea ¢ 
an enduring alliance between tk 
United States and the Soviet Unia 
has become a basic premise ¢ 
American national policy. Havix 
emerged as a national necessitj 
registered in historic agreements 
the Moscow and Teheran Conie 
ences and at Bretton Woods ai 
Dumbarton Oaks, the idea of Ame 
can-Soviet collaboration and a 
ance has quickly become a natiom 
concept. Indeed, the United Sta 
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cannot pursue a national policy in 
the interest of American security 
and prosperity unless it is based on 
the premise of American-Soviet 
friendship and collaboration. Such 
collaboration is not in contradiction 
to Anglo-American cooperation. But 
a purely Anglo-Saxon orientation, 
as a substitute for Soviet-American 
cooperation, is as outmoded today, 
following the world changes arising 
out of the war, as the conditions 
which inspired such an orientation 
during the nineteenth and early part 
of the twentieth centuries. On the 
contrary, Soviet-American friend- 
ship and collaboration will bulwark 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition 
on the continuation of which de- 
pend the welfare and peace of the 
new world arising out of victory in 
the war. 

The emergence of close ties be- 
tween the United States and the So- 
viet Union has been the most im- 
portant development in the history 
of the foreign relations of our na- 
tion. Our security depends upon 
effective alliances; our prosperity 
depends upon a stable world; and 
our democratic development will 
unquestionably be affected by the 
character of our relations with the 
new democratic countries of Europe 
and especially with the most power- 
ful power on that continent. As 
long as America remembers Pear] 
Harbor, it will remember that iso- 
lation and the absence of effective 
alliances did not spare us from un- 
provoked attack. And remembering 
this, it will value even more highly 
its friendship with the Soviet Union. 
The time is past when advocacy 
of American-Soviet collaboration 
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on a policy of collective security 
was confined largely to Communist 
circles. Especially during the past 
year, the bonds of sympathy and 
understanding between the two peo- 
ples, notably in the ranks of labor, 
have grown immeasurably. Today 
some of the most articulate advo- 
cates of such collaboration are the 
spokesmen of American big capital 
who have outgrown their prejudice 
against cooperation with the land 
of Socialism and have refused to 
fall for Hitler’s Bolshevik bogey. 


The Answer Depends on the People 


Eric Johnston, President of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
porting on his recent talk with Pre- 
mier Stalin, put the heart of the 
question in a few words. Stalin, 
he said, told him: “Foolish Hitler 
has done one good thing. He has 
brought the American people and 
the Russian people together. We 
must never allow anything to come 
between us again. We must work 
together after the war.” And John- 
son adds: “I reflected that when 
peace comes, Russia and the United 
States will be the two strongest 
nations in the world, possessing the 
larger share of the world’s military 
and industrial power. Yes, Stalin 
was right. War has brought us to- 
gether. But the sand traps of many 
difficult problems lie ahead. Will we 
be able to stay on the fairways of 
cooperation and friendship after we 
have crushed our common enemy? 
The destiny of the world may be 
at stake in that answer.” 


II 


The day on which the Soviet peo- 
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ples will celebrate their 27th an- 
niversary is also the day on which 
the American people will make a 
fateful decision on the leadership 
and course of our nation for the 
whole next period of history. The 
connection between these two 
events is more than just a coinci- 
dence of.dates. Actually, the vote 
for President will also amount to a 
national estimate by the majority 
of the American people of the sig- 
nificance of the Soviet peoples for 
our own peace, security and pros- 
perity. , 

For the issue in this campaign is: 
Will we continue to work together 
with our Allies for peace, prosper- 
ity and enlarging democracy, or will 
we embark upon a program of util- 
izing America’s vast resources and 
power to gain imperialist domina- 
tion of the world? Or more pre- 


cisely: Will the democratic majority 
which stands solidly behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his policies al- 
low.a reactionary minority to take 
power and lead our country down 
the road which can only culminate 


in World War Number Three? 
There is no question as to the an- 
swer of the overwhelming majority 
of Americans. The only question is: 
Will they make it effective at the 
polls on November 7? 


Dewey Raises the Issue 


The action of the American peo- 
ple on November 7 cannot avoid 
the effect of a national mandate re- 
garding our relations with the So- 
viet people in the post-war world. 
It cannot, for the simple reason that 
the forces sponsoring Dewey’s candi- 


dacy, in challenging the whole pol. 
icy of the Anglo-Soviet-Americap 
coalition which is the premise of 
victory and lasting peace, have at. 
tempted to fight and win the ele. 
tion on a rejection of this course 
and, for this purpose, have cop. 
centrated on the Soviet Union as 
their chief target. 

It is amazing, but nonetheless a 
fact, that, at the very moment when 
on a world scale, the United Na. 
tions, having refused to be divided 
by Hitler’s bogey of the bolsheviza. 
tion of the globe, are exerting their 
greatest efforts jointly to destroy the 
Hitler beast in his lair, the most re 
actionary section of capital in the 
United States is conducting the 
struggle for power in the election 
on Hitler’s chief slogan of anti-Com- 
munism! The significance of this, 
in a country which will be the key- 
stone of the entire post-war world 
structure, is not being lost on the 
peoples of Europe, and certainly not 
on the Soviet peoples. . To the rest 
of the world, which has paid dearly 
for its wisdom, this spectacle, ac. 
companied by the familiar trappings 
of lies, deceit and demagogy, can 
have only one, ominous meaning 
—that the Dewey forces would use 
their control of the Government 
(1) to break up the Anglo-Soviet: 
American coalition for victory and 
peace, for the fulfillment of the 
Teheran program; (2) to prevent 
the maximum development of So 
viet-American friendship and rela 
tions within the framework of a 
world security organization; and (3) 
to replace these by a unilateral pol: 
icy of American imperialist domina- 
tion of the world. That is why, on 
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November 7, the American peo- 
ple will have to choose not just 
between two candidates, but be- 
tween two historical perspectives, 
two paths of development. 

The argument, of course, has 
been made, even by some support- 
ers of President Roosevelt, that the 
attack on Communism by the Dew- 
ey camp is of purely domestic sig- 
nificance and has nothing whatever 
to do with their plans regarding 
American-Soviet relations in the 
post-war world. It is obviously 
fruitless to argue with people who 
are so politically naive, or rather, 
who expect others to be so politi- 
cally naive, as to believe that, un- 
der the present conditions, there can 
possibly be such a separation and 
division between domestic and for- 
eign policy. The only significance 
of such an argument is its prac- 
tical effect in helping to whitewash 
and cover up the real character 
of the Dewey program and to con- 
fuse the historical issue in this cru- 
cial election. 

The fact is that the crusade of 
the anti-Soviet forces in the United 
States has reached its highest peak 
in this election campaign around 
the cand‘dacy of Dewey. Far from 
repudiating this anti-Sovet crusade, 
at a time when American-Soviet 
relations have the most decisive 
bearing on world history, Dewey’s 
program and perspectives constitute 
the practical driving force behind 
this crusade. The special signifi- 
cance of this fact is that the anti- 
Soviet crusade is taking the form 
of a struggle for government pow- 
er—the government power of a 
country whose policies and position 
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are bound to determine the course 
of all nations at least for the next 
generation. 


The Anti-Soviet Crusade 


It must be emphasized, of course, 
that the anti-Soviet crusade is not 
just directed against our relations 
with the Soviet Union, but against 
the whole policy of democratic, co- 
operative relations with all of our 
Allies for the common planning of 
a stable world and an abiding peace. 
It is directed not only against this 
foreign policy but also against its 
counterpart in domestic policy. It 
has dedicated itself to the task of 
preventing the emergence of the 
new world relations and democratic 
perspectives growing out of the war. 
And if it assumes a predominantly 
anti-Soviet form, it is largely be- 
cause our relations with the Soviet 
Union represent the key to these 
new historical perspectives. 

The line of this crusade can be 
seen from a glance at some of the 
chief “arguments” that have been 
advanced on behalf of Dewey’s 
election. 

1. The attempt to make Commu- 
nism the issue in the campaign by 
charging that “the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is part of a gigantic 
plot to sell our democracy out to 
the Communists.” President Roose- 
velt put his finger on the essence of 
this line when he declared that “this 
form of fear propaganda is not new 
among rabble rousers and fomenters 
of class hatred—who seek to destroy 
democracy itself. It was used by 
Mussolini’s Blackshirts and by Hit- 
ler’s Brownshirts.” (Radio speech 
of Oct. 5, 1944.) 
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2. The fraudulent attack on “se- 
cret diplomacy” and the effort to 
discredit every practical step by the 
Anglo-Soviet-American Coalition to- 
ward victory and lasting peace 
(Teheran, Bretton Woods, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks). The aparent difference 
between Dewey and Bricker on this 
matter is purely an ill-concealed di- 
vision of labor for campaign pur- 
poses. 

The same Dewey who was later 
compelled formally to greet the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan for a world 
security organization had sought to 
prevent the Conference by assailing 
proposals for post-war security as 
cynical power politics and by ex- 
pressing fears that the United 
States, Britain, Russia and China 
are planning permanent domination 
of the world (Aug. 16). 

What Dewey had in mind was 


explained two days later by Senator 
Robert A. Taft who declared that 
he was 100 per cent for the state- 


ment of Thomas E. Dewey, and 
expressed belief that “Dewey was 
hitting at anticipated Russian re- 
quests for a 20-year military alliance 
with the United States, similar to 
a Russian English Pact.” (Ohio 
State Journal, Aug. 18, 1944.) 
Later, Mr. Aldrich, another Dew- 
ey backer and President of the 
Chase National Bank, provided ad- 
ditional insight into the real char- 
acter of Dewey’s objections. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Aldrich, each country 
should work out its various prob- 
lems separately with the United 
States. Needless to say, such an ap- 
proach is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit and policy which made 
the Bretton Woods and Dumbarton 
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Oaks Conferences possible, and a 
counts for the efforts to discregi 
these conferences with the shabby 
argument that the President is giv. 
ing America away behind secre 
diplomacy. To imperialist-mindg 
men who want to dominate th 
world, any mutual benefit policy of 
international collaboration is tants. 
mount to giving away what should 
belong to America by virtue of its 
economic power, and hence, to gir. 
ing away America itself. 

3. The spurious “small nation” 
appeal, attacking the Four-Power 
effort to establish a world security 
organization, in the name of pr 
tecting the small nations. Knov. 
ing full well that the only guarantee 
of a lasting peace can be the 
operation of the major powers wh 
possess the overwhelming militay 
might of the world, the projection 
of the small nations issue by the 
Dewey forces is an obvious piece of 
campaign demagogy. Its purpos 
is evident from the fact that the 
“small nations” so eagerly defended 
by the Dewey camp are nation 
which are part of or bordering on 
the Soviet Union. By casting doubt 
and suspicions on the aims and in 
tentions of the Soviet Union, they 
hope to undermine or prevent the 
development of the Anglo-Soviet 
American coalition. 

The Polish question seemed as if 
made to order for this purpose; ii 
seemed to restore the opportunities 
which they lost when “poor littl 
Finland” was forced out of the wat 
The Dewey forces have lavished 
time and money on the exploitation 
of the “Polish issue” and no ele 
tion trick has been too cheap 0 
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use, as for example, keeping Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message from be- 
ing read to the Pulaski Day parade 
in New York City while Governor 
Dewey was rushed from his train 
to make an anti-Soviet declaration 
on Poland. Unfortunately, these 
champions of “small nations” are in 
danger of losing Poland also as their 
cause celebre through the Churchill- 
Stalin Conference in Moscow which 
is attempting to settle the issue once 
and for all. 

4, The repeated insinuation that 
the Soviet Union is not sincerely co- 
operating with the Anglo-American 
allies in this war; that the Soviet 
Union is the obstacle to internation- 
al organization to prevent future 
wars; and that, despite this, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is allowing the So- 
viet Union a free hand. While the 
Polish question has served as the 
main vehicle for peddling this insin- 
uation, the “pet” has been the war 
with Japan. 

5. The further insinuation that 
this war will be followed by a third 
world war against the Soviet Union 
because of the alleged threat of So- 
viet domination and aggression. On 
this, there is complete unanimity 
throughout the entire Dewey camp. 
This has been the favorite theme of 
the Hearst - Patterson - McCormick 
press, an example of which is the 
two-column spread by Carl H. von 
Wiegand entitled “Red Stalin Rise 
Perils White Race” in Hearst’s New 
York Journal-American of Oct. 3. 

The really big gun on this was 
fired by the Republican National 
Committee in the form of an article 
by William C. Bullitt which ap- 
peared in the September 4 issue 


of Life magazine, the Republican 
organ of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luce. 
This article by an “eminent author- 
ity,” timed to harm the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, was intended to 
convince America that Europe is 
menaced by the Bolsheviks, that 
they have been given a free hand 
by President Roosevelt, and that it 
will be necessary for America and 
Britain to fight against the Soviet 
Union fifteen years hence. 

The von Wiegand article in the 
Hearst press ended with the declara- 
tion that “At the end of this con- 
flict the British people will have 
had enough of war for a time, and 
will not go to war to stop Mar- 
shal Josef Stalin and Soviet Rus- 
sia, neither in Europe nor in Asia. 
Nor will America.” The Bullitt 
article is written in the same dem- 
agogic vein, declaring that Brit- 
ain will emerge from this war a 
very tired victor and asking, Who 
then will stem the Communist tide 
in Europe? 

It is indicative of the thorough- 
ness of the Dewey camp in dis- 
seminating this Hitlerite bogey of 
the Bolshevization of Europe and 
the inevitability of a new world 
war against the Soviet Union that 
even the language press has not 
been neglected. A rabid anti-Soviet 
campaign along the Bullitt lines 
is raging through the reactionary 
press of such groups as the Greeks, 
Poles, Lithuanians, Finns and 
others among whom the Republican 
high command is seeking votes for 
Dewey. 

6. Formally conceding the neces- 
sity of an international organiza- 
tion for peace, nevertheless ad- 
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vancing plans and conditions which 
aim at isolating the Soviet Union 
from the family of nations and the 
establishment of a new cordon sani- 
taire. Such conceptions as those 
advanced by Walter Lipmann in 
his book U. S. War Aims, though 
phrased in different words from 
those of Bullitt, are essentially cast 
in the same spirit of anticipation 
of coming war with the Soviet 
Union. 
III 


All of these elements of the pro- 
Dewey election “argument” are 
connected by an inner logic to form 
a single, dominant anti-Soviet pat- 
tern. They are not merely the in- 
cidental by-products of an election 
campaign which can be expected to 
give way to a policy of genuine 
friendship with the Soviet Union 
should Dewey be elected. They rep- 
resent the very essence of the pol- 
icy of the reactionary social forces 
promoting Dewey for president. 
These forces do not want to see the 
complete destruction of fascism; 
they fear the complete victory of 
the democratic forces in the war; 
they have imperialist ambitions at 
home and abroad after the war; 
and consequently are opposed to the 
solution of world problems by 
means of friendly collaboration and 
planning on the part of the major 
powers. Above all, they are ada- 
mant in their determination—con- 
trary to America’s most vital na- 
tional interests—to keep the Soviet 
Union from playing the world role 
which corresponds to its economic 
and military power as well as to its 
rew position in the family of na- 


tions which has arisen out of th 
common war against fascism. 


Character of Their Policy 


These forces are the most reg. 
tionary sections of finance capital 
in the United States, supported bya 
rabid camp of anti-Semites, labor 
and Soviet baiters. Theirs is a po. 
icy of reactionary, imperialist inter. 
ests in contrast to the policy of na 
tional interests, the interests of the 
majority of the nation which de 
mand victory in the war, the com. 
plete destruction of fascism, na. 
tional security and lasting peace 
full production and employment, 
and democratic development—all oj 
which depend upon the continuation 
of the Anglo-Soviet-American coali 
tion and the loyal fulfillment of its 
agreements. The fact that Dewey 
has found it necessary to maneuver 
and express verbal approval of the 
plan for a world security organiz 
tion does not alter the reactionary 
horizon or the imperialist tempe 
of the Dewey camp. 

The victory of these forces would 
be the worst calamity for Americ 
and the world. It is inconceivable 
that they should succeed where Hit 
ler failed. The American people 
are determined to continue and 
strengthen their friendship and cd 
laboration with the great Soviet 
peoples. That collaboration is bring 
ing victory over the fascist enemy 
and it will provide the sure found: 
tion for post-war prosperity and 
abiding peace. 


The Big Question 


The Soviet Union, at every tum 
of the war, has given repeated and 
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convincing evidence of its desire 
and its readiness to maintain and 
strengthen the Grand Alliance in 
war and peace. “The object of So- 
viet foreign policy,” Izvestia recent- 
ly declared, “is to smash Hitler-Ger- 
many in the shortest possible time, 
secure the interests of our country, 
eliminate war and aggression, ar- 
range peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions with all neighboring states, 
and secure close and secure cooper- 
ation with all democratic states, 
first and foremost with our great 
Allies, Britain and the U.S.A.” The 
Soviet Union has made it plain that 
it regards the Anglo-Soviet-U. S. 
coalition not as a temporary asso- 
ciation, but as an association which 
will endure for a long time to come 
and which is intended to achieve 
not only “complete victory over the 


common foe but to establish stable, 
lasting peace, and economic, politi- 
cal and social cooperation among 
the nations.” (PM, Oct. 4, 1944.) 

There can be no doubt about the 
position of the Soviet Union and the 
great role which it is able and ready 
to play in the reconstruction of the 
world. The big question is what 
role can the world expect the 
United States to play. And the 
world will look for the answer to 
this on November 7. One thing 
is clear—the United States will be 
able to play its full democratic role 
on the scale required by world 
history only if the American people 
eliminate once and for all as an in- 
fluence in American public life the 
corroding poison of anti-Communism 
and anti-Sovietism. The time for this 
is long overdue. 








AN 


INTERNATIONAL 


SECURITY 


ORGANIZATION 


BY N. 


MONG the post-war problems 

which require a solution, the 
problem of an international security 
organization unquestionably arouses 
the greatest general interest. Ac- 
cording to general opinion, the ap- 
proaching victory of the United 
Nations must be completed by lay- 
ing the foundation of a secure and 
just peace and must be crowned by 
the creation of an international or- 
gan which will safeguard this peace 
against the encroachments of ag- 
gressors. 

The idea of an international se- 
curity organization arises from the 
natural desire of peoples to elimi- 
nate, if possible, armed conflict and 
to establish a lasting peace. The his- 
tory of this idea can be traced back 
to the middle ages. The 14th cen- 
tury French writer, Pierre DuBois, 
Counselor of King Philip the Fair, 
put forward a plan for establishing 
an international organ. Later plans 
for a similar purpose were projected 
by the French King, Henry of Na- 
varre, and his co-worker, Sully, by 
that well-known figure in American 
history, the founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn (1693); 
by the French abbot, Saint Pierre 
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(1713). The minds of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau; of the English philoso. 
pher, Jeremy Bentham (1786); of 
the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion; of the German philosopher Im- 
manuel Kant (1795); of the Russian 
tsar, Alexander I, were occupied by 
the idea of the abolition of war. 

The First World War raged ona 
scale never before experienced. It 
sucked in almost all the peoples of 
the world. The First World War nat- 
urally gave a new stimulus to study 
of the problem of consolidating 
peace by the establishment of some 
type of international organization. 
Actually, throughout the whole pe- 
riod of the war of 1914-1918, in 
various countries (the United States, 
England, France, Holland, Switzer- 
land and others), societies came into 
being which occupied themselves 
with breaking the path for that or- 
ganization which was later known 
as the “League of Nations,” and in 
the establishment of which Presi- 
dent Wilson played an exceptionally 
active role. 

The League of Nations announced 
that its basic aims were the safe- 
guarding and defense of the terri- 
torial integrity and political inde- 
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pendence of all the members of the 
League against any external at- 
tack and the taking of appropriate 
collective measures in the event of 
threat of danger of aggression or 
attacks already carried out. The 
League failed to fulfill these funda- 
mental tasks from the very begin- 
ning of its existence to its last days. 
No measures were taken against the 
seizure of Vilna, the capital of 
Lithuania, well known to have been 
carried out on the orders of Pil- 
sudski. Indeed, it subsequently ap- 
proved this seizure. Similarly, the 
League of Nations approved the 
bombardment by the Italians of the 
Greek Island of Corfu and even 
forced Greece to pay an indemnity 
to Italy. Subsequently, it met the 
wishes of Japan in connection with 
the attack first on Manchuria and 
later on China; it acceded to the 
seizure by force of Abyssinia by 
Fascist Italy, to the armed interven- 
tion of Germany and Italy in the 
internal affairs of Spain, and to the 
deprivation by Germany of Aus- 
tria’s and Czechoslovakia’s indepen- 
dence. Thus, the League of Nations 
fully demonstrated its insolvency. 
Its politcal bankruptcy is disputed 
now by no one. 


* 


The present war, which already 
exceeds the World War of 1914- 


1918 in length, devastation, and 
material damage, naturally has 
placed high on the agenda the ques- 
tion of establishing a new interna- 
tional organization having the same 
aims as the League, but which 
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would be based upon principles giv- 
ing greater assurance of the reali- 
zation of these aims. The necessity 
for the establishment of such an or- 
ganization was first officially rec- 
ognized in the Soviet-Polish dec- 
laration signed in 1941 by Comrade 
Stalin and the late General Sikor- 
ski, and subsequently in the decla- 
ration of the Moscow Conference of 
the three Foreign Secretaries, which 
took place in October, 1943. 

The problem of an international 
security organization is the subject 
of much attention in the contempo- 
rary political literature and also in 
the statements of the public men 
and statesmen of the United Na- 
tions. Those who write and speak on 
this subject usually begin their dis- 
cussion, for reasons easy to under- 
stand, by analyzing the activity of 
the League of Nations, the defects 
of its structure and the mistakes 
which it made. Not a voice is raised 
to propose the preservation or resur- 
rection of the League of Nations. 
The talk is of the establishment of 
a new organization which would be 
able to avoid the mistakes of the 
League and which would not have 
the deficiencies characteristic of it. 
However, it cannot be said that 
unity of thought has been displayed 
in the appraisal of the faults and 
defects of the League of Nations. 
Rather, a divergence of opinion is 
noticeable. If, for example, some see 
the weakness of the League in the 
fact that it lacked “universality,” 
others regard the breadth of its 
membership as the factor which 
paralyzed its activities; if some 
complain of the inequality in the 
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League of large and small nations, 
others, on the contrary, consider 
that excessively broad rights were 
allotted to small nations; if certain 
persons point to the insufficiently 
binding character for all states of 
the League’s decisions, in the 
League itself, on the other hand, 
voices were often raised in behalf 
of weakening this obligatory char- 
acter. 

General, indefinite accusations are 
often hurled against the League of 
Nations. Mr. Willkie, for example, 
stated that “the League of Nations 
collapsed primarily because Eng- 
land, France and America were de- 
termined to maintain their old im- 
perialist policy under new condi- 
tions.” Mr. Bech, Luxemburg’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, discerns 
the cause of the League’s failure in 
the fact that “the member states of 
the League were incapable of ap- 
proaching the vital problems before 
the League from a super-national 
point of view.” However, there are 
more definite criticisms of the 
League’s defects. Above all are 
pointed out the necessity of unani- 
mous decisions of questions in the 
League Assembly, the lack of an ap- 
propriate procedure for effecting 
peaceful changes or for the revision 
of treaties, and the League’s lack of 
armed forces for carrying its deci- 
sions into effect. 

It appears to us that almost all 
this criticism, although pointing to 
real deficiencies of the League of 
Nations, nevertheless misses the 
mark. It would be naive to expect 
that the various states, having be- 
come members of the League of 


Nations, would entirely renounce 
their imperialist policy whether jp 
the sense of new plunder or in the 
sense of guarding that which they 
had acquired earlier. It would als 
be utopian to think that the repre. 
sentatives of distinct sovereign 
countries can in any international 
organization forget their national ip. 
terests, completely overcome nation. 
al egotism and act exclusively in the 
spirit of internationalism. It will be 
sufficient if the members of the in. 
ternational organization are filled 
with the consciousness that in com 
batting aggression, in barring its 
path in every way, and in participat 
ing in measures for assuring univer 
sal peace, they are acting in the 
interest not only of other countries 
but of their own. It would also be 
incorrect to think that by the use of 
peaceful revision of existing treaties 
it would have been possible to have 
averted Japan’s attack on China 
and the aggression of Germany and 
Italy in relation to Abyssinia, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Albania, 
etc. 

In the careful study of the in- 
activity of the League in all the 
cases of aggression enumerated, one 
cannot but come to the conclusion 
that the conduct of the League was 
in no way predetermined by one or 
another of the concrete defects at- 
tributed to it or even by all of them 
taken together. There is no basis 
for any doubt that all the above- 
mentioned cases came within the 
competence ‘of the League and that 
its statutes gave quite definite indi- 
cations how it ought to have acted 
in such cases. It is true that the 
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League of Nations did not have at 
its disposal international armed 
forces, but Article Sixteen of its 
Statutes gave the Council the right 
to indicate in appropriate cases what 
quantity of military, naval, or air 
forces each member of the League 
of Nations must assign for partici- 
pations in “support of respect for 
the obligation of the League.” How- 
ever, we shall return to this essen- 
tial problem. 


The discussion of the principle of 
unanimity in the decision of ques- 
tions in the Assembly deserves 
more serious consideration. It is 
well known that the League of Na- 
tions was unable to adopt resolu- 
tions regarding economic sanctions 
against Italy, which had attacked 
Abyssinia, because Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary and Albania had 
ebjections. Representatives of these 
four states unequivocally made it 
understood that they would vote 
against any resolution on sanctions 
if it were put to a formal vote. 
Thanks to this conduct of four small 
states, the decision on sanctions had 
to be carried out by an individual 
poll of League members regarding 
their willingness to participate in 
sanctions. Such a solution of the 
problem naturally was obligatory 
only for states which gave an af- 
firmative answer. Thus, it may be 
said that the decision on sanctions 
was not taken by the League at all 
but by the voluntary agreement of 
a group of states. Also well known 
are two cases in which resolutions 


of the assembly were disrupted be- 
cause of lack of unanimity. In Octo- 
ber, 1937, the resolution of the 
Spanish question failed as a result 
of the negative vote of Albania and 
Portugal. In the same month in 
the case of the Japanese-Chinese 
conflict, because of the absence of 
unanimity, it was necessary to sub- 
stitute a recommendation for the 
resolution which had been worked 
out (according to the League’s stat- 
utes, unanimity was not required for 
recommendations). In many other 
cases to achieve unanimity it was 
necessary to change or to soften 
resolutions, to give them an elastic 
character and to deprive them of 
any content. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible not to agree with the newspa- 
per Times which, in an editorial 
written during November, 1943, 
stated that “The future League of 
Nations . . . cannot carry the doc- 
trine of sovereign equality of states 
so far as to recognize the right of 
veto by individual members of the 
League.” 

This lesson of the League of Na- 
tions must be taken into account in 
establishing the new international 
organization replacing it, in which 
there must not be included the 
principle of unanimity for the de- 
cisions of general meetings. We 
would not go so far as others who 
propose that in the new organiza- 
tion the most important decisions, 
even regarding sanctions, be taken 
by a simple majority of votes. Such 
a majority is sufficient for questions 
of an organizational and procedural 
character. For more important deci- 
sions imposing serious obligations 
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on all the members of the organiza- 
tion it would be possible to admit a 
qualified majority, say, of two- 
thirds. 

It would be incorrect, however, to 
regard unanimity as the sole or the 
most important defect of the League 
of Nations. The real cause of its 
weakness was rooted in another 
circumstance, namely, in the mutual 
relations between the League of Na- 
tions and the great powers and in 
the relations of the great powers 
among themselves. 


The fact is that over a period of 
fifteen years of its existence the 
League of Nations ignored the So- 
viet Union, one of the greatest world 
powers, and not only ignored it but 
displayed a definite hostility toward 


it. Let us remember, that at the time 
of the signing of the pact of the 
League of Nations, which set itself 
the task of averting war and ag- 
gression, the leading members and 
founders of the League were siill 
continuing military intervention 
against the Soviet Republic. They 
were supporting civil war in it and 
were encouraging the campaign 
of the Polish army in the Ukraine. 

Undoubtedly the majority of the 
members of the League sympathized 
with this policy, which fact could 
not but impart a definite character 
to all the future activity of the 
League from the very beginning. It 
is even possible, therefore, to say 
that the League of Nations was born 
in sin. Even after the Soviet Union 
entered the League of Nations, many 
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of its proposals aiming at the 
strengthening of peace were rejecteg 
by the League of Nations, not g9 
much because of their essence as 
because they proceeded from the 
Soviet state. This attitude of the 
great powers and the League itself 
toward the Soviet Union gave rise 
to and encouraged in certain coun- 
tries a tendency toward aggression 
which counted on the impossibility 
of organizing an effective collective 
rebuff to aggression. It can now be 
considered established that Hitler's 
aggressiveness to a considerable de- 
gree was also nourished by the 
estrangement which had been creat- 
ed between the U.S.S.R. on one side, 
and the other great powers and the 
League of Nations on the other. 
Refusal to collaborate with the 
Soviet Union exerted still greater 
negative influence on the potential 
possibilities of the League of Na- 
tions because another great power, 
the United States of America, re- 
mained out of the League from the 
very beginning. To all this must be 
added the fact that the great pow- 
ers remaining in the capacity of 
leaders of the League of Nations, 
Great Britain and France, did not 
at all succeed in establishing har- 
mony between themselves in their 
leadership of the League. They did 
not have the same attitude toward 
all cases of aggression. Each of 
them was prepared, and that only 
platonically, to condemn such ag- 
gression as might directly injure its 
own interests and the interests of 
states associated with it, but they 
did not react to other cases of ag- 
gression. There can be no doubt that 
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these two powers played the domi- 
nating role in the League of Na- 
tions and in the majority of cases 
could have controlled it." But they 
did not feel the special responsi- 
bility resting upon them. It would 
be better to say that they were 
easily able to shed this responsi- 
bility, relying on the formal equal- 
ity in the League of all its members, 
which created the appearance and 
the impression of responsibility 
identical for each; all the more so 
since even in the council of the 
League the great powers were in 
the minority. Let us recall, by the 
way, that instead of the original 
proposal for a council of five rep- 
resentatives of the great powers 
and four from other states, in 1941 
of thirteen members of the council, 
only two represented great powers. 

It is necessary further to note the 
undoubted fact that even those 
states which are prepared to fulfill 
scrupulously any obligations as- 
sumed by them by force of treaties 
signed with one, two or several 
other states, do not acknowledge the 
same significance and force in the 
case of other obligations arising out 
of their signature of such general 
international agreements, as, for 
example, the pact of the League of 
Nations, the Kellogg Pact, etc. One 
does not have to go far to find an 
example. Great Britain and France, 
in the capacity of members of the 
League, assumed the obligation 
under the League pact of coming to 
the aid of any victim of aggression, 
applying to the aggressor at least a 
complete boycott. They, however, 
easily forgot this obligation in con- 


nection with the’ attacks of Japan 
on China, of Italy on Abyssinia, of 
Hitlerite Germany on Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. But when they had 
concluded a_ special guarantee 
agreement with Poland, even the 
Heroes of Munich, Neville Cham- 
berlain and Daladier, did not refuse 
to fulfill their obligations in respect 
to Poland, and they declared war on 
Germany under conditions less 
favorable for them than in the other 
above-listed cases. To be sure, other 
factors also played a part here, in 
particular the cumulative effect of 
Hitlerite aggressive actions, but 
there can be no doubt that fear of 
loss of international prestige in the 
event of non-fulfillment of the obli- 
gations assumed by them under the 
treaty with Poland played its role 
in this case. 

Is it necessary to demonstrate the 
impossibility of assuring general se- 
curity without the guiding, the 
most active role of the great 
powers? It is quite apparent that 
in all cases in which the League 
exhibited its inactivity and expe- 
rienced failure, only the great pow- 
ers, singly, in groups, or together 
could have halted aggression. It 
must not be forgotten also that de- 
cisions regarding effective repel- 
ling of aggression must be adopted 
and executed in the briefest pos- 
sible time, remembering the fact 
that in the modern age wars are be- 
gun by aggressors without prelimi- 
nary warning and that preparation 
for them proceeds under cover of 
the deepest secrecy. Let us suppose 
that the League of Nations had 
wanted to answer Hitler’s attack 
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against Poland in 1939 by some sort 
of action. Under the slowness of 
procedure, characteristic of the 
League of Nations and of any or- 
ganization with many members, 
Hitler would have succeeded in 
smashing Poland, Belgium, Holland 
and other small states and in cor- 
respondingly increasing his strength, 
before the League Council and 
after it the Assembly could have 
taken, let alone have carried out, 
any decision. Again, it is only the 
great powers who are able to act 
effectively against a big aggressor, 
the great powers which have the 
necessary military and industrial 
resources, and they cannot be re- 
placed by any union of small states, 
which would be shattered by the 
aggressor one by one. This smashing 
of each of the small states and the 
appropriation of their resources 
moreover strengthens the position 
of the aggressor in relation to the 
great powers. 

These truths are understood and 
accepted now by many and there- 
fore the majority of persons now 
speaking and writing in regard to a 
future mechanism of security turn 
away from the principle of false 
equality which was the basis of the 
old League. At the same time, the 
thought that in a future organ of 
security the genuinely guiding and 
decisive role must be assumed by 
the great powers, which have dem- 
onstrated in fact during the present 
war their greatness, stability and 
power, gains increasing recognition. 

This thought has found expression 
in the recent statements of many 
statesmen. For example, Mr. Eden 
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has said: “The responsibility for the 
preservation of peace must fall in 
the first instance on the Four Poy. 
ers who signed the Moscow Decla- 
ration. Those who bear the greatest 
responsibility, those on whose shoul. 
ders the burden will fall, must have 
the greater voice in deciding on any 
action to be taken in the general 
interest.” * 

Another member of the British 
cabinet, Mr. Herbert Morrison, also 
expressed the same thought, stat- 
ing: 

“Among the United Nations spe- 
cial responsibility rests with the 
great powers, particularly with 
Russia, the United States, England 
and China, as the possessors of 
armed forces destined to play the 
decisive role in the world. The 
sword of world justice and of the 
highest world authority will be in 
the hands of these four nations.” 


Another outstanding representa- 
tive of the English government and 
a former important leader of the 
League of Nations, Sir Arthur Sal- 
ter, states: 


“All states, whether they are 
great or small, must be equal, in 
their right to justice, but it does not 
follow from this that they must 
possess the same influence or have 
the same right to a voice in the 
determination of international pol- 
icy.” 

There are also parallel statements 
on the part of American political 
leaders. For example, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, 
Mr. Berle, says: 





* From a speech delivered on February 3, 1944. 
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“On the four great states in the 
last analysis will rest the reorgan- 
ized general peace.” 


The Republican Senator Austin 
states the same thing: 


“The Soviet Union, China, Eng- 
land and the United States must 
take upon themselves leadership in 
the postwar council of nations, in 
order to make certain a lasting 
peace.” 


The head of the government of 
the Union of South Africa, General 
Smuts, put the matter still more 
forcefully in stating: 


“We must be concerned that in 
the new international organization 
leadership remains in the hands of 
this great trio of powers. These 
three great powers will have to pre- 
serve for themselves leadership dur- 
ing the war, in time of peace, and 
take responsibility for maintaining 
security and assuring peace in the 
whole world. The United States, the 
British Commonweaith of Nations 
and the U.S.S.R. are destined for 
this leadership and for assuming 
responsibility for defense. To these 
powers may be added China, as a 
mark of recognition of the signifi- 
cance belonging to it by virtue of its 
heroic resistance to Japan and its 
leading role in Asia.” 


It would be possible to quote a 
multitude of similar expressions. In 
this sense the “declaration regard- 
ing general security” elaborated at 
the Moscow Conference in October 
1943, and expressing the readiness 
of the great democratic powers to 
take practical measures with a view 
to establishing an international or- 
ganization for the maintenance of 
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international peace and security also 
has special significance. 

From the above the conclusion 
follows automatically that the fu- 
ture international security organiza- 
tion, if it genuinely desires to be 
effective and to avoid the failure 
of the League of Nations, must be 
based upon the firm active leader- 
ship of the great powers which have 
demonstrated their might in the 
present war. These powers which 
will form the directive organ of 
the new organization, must assume 
responsibility for organizing resis- 
tance to any aggression, if neces- 
sary by their own forces alone ir- 
respective of the position of the re- 
maining members of the organiza- 
tion. The responsibility for guarding 
peace must not be divided among 
sixty or more states, must not be 
entrusted to an impersonal organi- 
zation, but must rest upon those few 
big states which have the actual 
force necessary for this purpose. 
Taking into consideration what has 
been said above regarding the in- 
sufficient strength of obligations 
arising from pacts of a declarative 
character, we would consider it very 
important that the great powers 
take upon themselves appropriate 
obligations regarding active partici- 
pation in the struggle with aggres- 
sion; not only on the basis of such 
declarative pacts, but also on the 
basis of treaties concluded with 
one another. In these treaties there 
must be defined as precisely as pos- 
sible the role of each power in ex- 
tinguishing this or that center of 
aggression. This role, of course, will 
not be the same for each power in 
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each case, and will depend on a 
number of political, geographic and 
strategic conditions, but at the same 
time their mutual aid to one another 
in any action for safeguarding 
peace must be assumed in one de- 
gree or another. 

At the head of the future organi- 
zation there will thus stand a union 
of great powers, and not scattered 
states acting individually, and se- 
lected by turns. Because of the tre- 
mendous responsibility which, by 
virtue of this, falls to each: great 
power, the decisions of the directive 
organ on important questions can- 
not be taken otherwise than unani- 
mously. 

The very fact of the existence of 
such a closely bound directive 
ergan, consisting of the mightiest 
states of the world, each linked with 


the other, not only by membership 


in a general international organi 
zation, but by special individual 
treaties, an organ not numerous in 
its membership and therefore ca- 
pable of speedy and energetic ac- 
tion, cannot but act as a warning 
to potential aggressors. The latter 
will not longer be able to build their 
aggressive calculations on the play- 
ing off of some great powers against 
others, and even the most self-as- 
sured maniacs of the type of Hitler 
will be forced to think ten times be- 
fore venturing upon a decisive clash 
with such a bloc. 

In the organization of security on 
the basis indicated above it will not 
be necessary to think about that 
complicated problem of an interna- 
tional police force, which occupies 
the minds of the founders of the 
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League of Nations and of those wip 
continue to conceive of the new 
organization of security Solely ap. 
cording to the pattern of the 

of Nations with its equality of » 
sponsibility and consequent imper. 
sonality of responsibility. Once the 
responsibility devolves upon th 
organization, and not upon state, 
then inevitably it becomes necessary 
to rack one’s brains over the task ot 
endowing the organization with, a 
it is customary to put it, a red 
force. Then it is necessary to create 
some sort of international army, ex. 
isting parallel with the international 
organization, which could control it 
Or perhaps should it be proposed to 
the members that they allot out of 
their national armies special mil. 
tary units which, remaining in their 
own country, would be at the dis 
posal of the international organiz 
tion? Or should not the organization 
be allowed to recruit soldiers in 
various states for the international 
army? 

Such utopian plans were dis- 
cussed in connection with the found- 
ing of the League of Nations, during 
the period of its existence, and stil) 
continue to be discussed in the pres. 
These plans are utopian because, 3 
the present war has shown, in order 
to oppose big aggressors hundreds 
of divisions of all types of arms with 
corresponding technical equipment 
are required. It is perfectly cleat 
that such armies cannot be gath- 
ered in any one neutral country, the 
site of the international organiz- 
tion, geogpraphically removed from 
the bases of supply of the army. 
There is also no sense in the ide 
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that states in the composition of na- 
tional armies should designate spe- 
cial units for international military 
activity. If any state should refuse 
to participate in international ac- 
tion, it would, of course, prohibit 
participation therein of its own 
units, however they might have 
been designated; if on the other 
hand it were prepared to take ac- 
tion against aggression, then rather 
than designate in advance military 
units, it would be necessary to de- 
fine the number of troops which it 
must furnish. Such questions be- 
come idle in the system of special 
agreements among the great pow- 
ers envisaged by us, in which there 
will be defined the quantity of 
forces of each state, questions of 
supply, command and so on, in in- 
ternational measures against ag- 
gressors. 

In speaking of the dominating role 
of the great powers in mastering ag- 
gression we certainly do not wish 
to state that the role of the small 
nations in the cause of safeguarding 
peace and security will be nullified. 
In many, even if not in all cases, in 
fulfilling their obligations the great 
powers will require this or that de- 
gree of aid from a small nation, in 
the utilization of naval and air bases 
on their territory, in the passage of 
troops and even in the active par- 
ticipation of their national forces in 
military operations. Cases are con- 
ceivable in which the extinguishing 
of small centers of aggression may 
be entrusted to a group of small na- 
tions either with or without the as- 
sistance of one or several great pow- 
ts. Finally, the safeguarding of 


peace and security presupposes, not 
only armed struggle with aggressors, 
which is the extreme measure, but 
also methods of forestalling aggres- 
sion by means of applying various 
kinds of sanctions. 

In some cases in order to sober 
an aggressor state it will be sufficient 
to break off diplomatic or commer- 
cial and financial relations, and also 
to cut off railway, telegraphic and 
aerial communications. In other 
more serious cases recourse w:li be 
required to blockade, and in third 
cases even to naval and aerial dem- 
onstrations. 

After the unsuccessful experience 
in the application of economic sanc- 
tions against Italy in the Abyssinian 
conflict, many persons began to ex- 
press doubts regarding the effective- 
ness of .this instrument. Even the 
Acting Secretary of the League of 
Nations in his report for last year 
emphasizes that experience has ap- 
parently demonstrated the infeasi- 
bility of economic sanctions applied 
without other measures. To us these 
doubts seem unjustified and refer- 
ences to the experience with Italy 
unfounded. It must be remembered 
that only economic sanctions of a 
limited character were applied 
against Italy. These sanctions did 
not extend to such a vitally import- 
ant article of import for that state 
as oil. Moreover, not only states not 
belonging to the League, like Ger- 
many and Japan, failed to partici- 
pate in the sanctions, but even cer- 
tain members of the League men- 
tioned above. Furthermore, thanks 
to the complicated and slow proce- 
dure of the League, the application 
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of economic sanctions was somewhat 
delayed. We are inclined to think, 
therefore, that the full application 
by all members of the future inter- 
national organization of all the 
means of economic pressure at their 
disposal, can in many cases produce 
a desirable result and it is scarcely 
proper to dismiss these measures. 
They can render no small service 
also as a supplementary instrument 
in the application of armed meas- 
ures against the aggressors, who will 
thus be subjected to a general boy- 
cott. 

In objecting to projects for estab- 
lishing a large independent army 
connected with the future interna- 
tional organization as unrealizable, 
we admit, however, and would con- 
sider desirable the establishment un- 
der this organization of an interna- 
tional military air corps for admoni- 
tory and punitive purposes. The ap- 
pearance of several hundred mili- 
tary air craft over the capital of a 
state which was preparing aggres- 
sion could not but produce an ap- 
propriate impression. And if such a 
demonstration proved to be without 
result this could lead to the bom- 
bardment of definite military ob- 
jectives of the aggressive state. 

As we see in the application of the 
above-mentioned sanctions, a signifi- 
cant role will be allotted to the small 
nations which, of course, will also 
participate in the making of deci- 
sions connected with such sanctions. 
Through the general meeting of 
members of the organization, almost 
all questions connected with its ac- 
tivities will as a rule pass. The de- 
cisions of the meeting will, however, 


require preliminary approval or gj 
sequent confirmation by the dirs 
tive organ. Only in exceptional cagy 
for example, in the consideration y 
military measures carried out by the 
forces of the great powers alon 
must the directive organ”be empoy. 
ered to take independent decisions 
to be subsequently reported to the 
general meeting. The increased m 
sponsibility of the great powers jp 
safeguarding peace must naturally 
be accompanied by some expansion 
of their rights in their capacity 
members of the directive organ. } 
this connection it may be recalle 
that in the last years before th 
present war, in the League of Ni: 
tions itself, the spokesmen for Sw. 
den, Denmark, Holland, Switzerlanj 
and other states demanded a lessen 
ing of the obligations of small m 
tions in comparison with the gre 
powers. Characteristic in this mr 
spect is the recent radio statement 
of the President of the Norwegia 
parliament, Mr. Hambro, who hs 
always been regarded as a spokes 
man for the small nations. Mr. Ham 
bro stated as follows: 


“Each small nation must renoune 
the favorite idea that its influene 
in world affairs must be just a 
great as the influence of any other 
nation and reconcile itself to th 
fact that the principle of unanimity 
cannot be applied to the regulatio 
of international life; that in the fv 
ture each tiny state cannot be a 
lowed to impose an absolute vet 
or enjoy the right to dictate to the 
great powers, even if only in a nege 
tive fashion, how they must act. 

“In any universal organization 
whatever it may be called, severd 
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great powers will have to bear the 
purden of carrying into effect the 
final decisions of the world organ 
of authority, and these countries 
must be granted, in constitutional 
order, a formal authority, corre- 


sponding to their real and actual 
responsibility.” 


The plan outlined by us thus 
meets such desires. 

We would consider as one of the 
deficiencies of the League of Na- 
tions the fact that it was overloaded 
with functions having no relation- 
ship to its direct task, the safeguard- 
ing of security and peace. To carry 
out these functions the League has 
dozens of divisions, technical com- 
missions, committees, sub-commit- 
tees, bureaus, etc. The political work 
of the League foundered in the mul- 
tiplicity of activity of these techni- 
cal organizations, a fact which dis- 
torted the true picture of the general 
activity of the League and gave rise 
to a false conception of its role. De- 
spite its complete political sterility, 
the League of Nations always proud- 
ly held up its head in the conscious- 
ness of effecting some sort of tre- 
mendous work. Work of this type 
even now helps it to create an im- 
pression of existence, despite its ob- 
vious political death. 

We propose that the future inter- 
national organization of security 
must concentrate all its energy and 
attention on the consideration and 
deciding of only such problems as 
have a direct relationship to the 
peaceful resolution of international 
conflicts and the safeguarding of 
general peace and security. It will 
be much easier to observe the suc- 
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cess or failure of an organization for 
security if it is not weighed down 
with an endless number of superflu- 
ous functions. We emphatically do 
not deny the usefulness and desir- 
ability of there being various kinds 
of international organizations of hu- 
manitarian and other character, but 
for these there can be established 
some sort of general international 
organ or separate organizations for 
each field. This applies also to the 
International Labor Office. The work 
of this organization was never syn- 
chronized with the activity of the 
League of Nations. Indeed, the re- 
lationship between them existed only 
artificially. We do not believe there 
is any need of uniting the future 
labor organization with the seeurity 
organization. 

With regard to the procedure it- 
self, of establishing the international 
organization of security, it would 
seem to us that the draft constitu- 
tion must be worked out by conver- 
sations among the four great pow- 
ers and then go for decision to a 
conference of all the United Nations, 
which should become the founders 
and original members of the organi- 
zation. When this is completed, it 
will be possible to propose to neu- 
tral states that they join the or- 
ganization. After a definite trial 
period has expired, the doors of the 
organization must be opened also to 
Germany and its satellites. However, 
any state can be expelled which 
propagandizes and practices racial, 
religious and national discrimina- 
tion, adheres to the theory of the 
domination of one nation or race 
over others, or to other similar the- 
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ories of a fascist character. Such 
states may neither enter the inter- 
national organization nor remain 
members of it. 

By no means do we set ourselves 
the task of exhausting in this article 
all those many problems confronting 
us in the establishment of an inter- 
national security organization. It is 
sufficient, in our opinion, to sketch 
for the moment the fundamentals of 
the future organization. So far as 
we know, ready plans for such an 
organization do not as yet exist. We 


will be pleased if our present artick 
furnishes a stimulus to further dis. 
cussion of this theme and to the 
possible presentation of other fun. 
damental principles distinct from 
ours. Of one thing we are convinced 
—that without firm leadership of q 
union of great powers, an interna. 
tional organization of security cap. 
not exist which would not be threat. 
ened by the unenviable fate of the 
League of Nations. 

(From Zvezda (Star), Leningrad 
weekly.) 
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DEWEY AND TEHERAN 


BY WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


HE United States is now far and 
T away the most powerful capital- 
ist country in the world. Mr. Dew- 
ey, if elected President, would try 
to transform this situation into 
American imperialist domination 
over the entire world. A Dewey Ad- 
ministration would not, of course, 
suddenly discard the Teheran agree- 
ment and embark upon a policy of 
individual action, as W. W. Aldrich, 
head of the Chase National Bank, 
is advocating. Rather its course 
would be to try to make Great Brit- 
ain into a sort of junior partner, and 
then, by a system of economic and 
political pressures, controls, and 
maneuvers, gradually to concen- 
trate decisive world hegemony in 
Washington. 

The central issue in this vital 
election, therefore, is whether, un- 
der a Roosevelt Administration and 
in the spirit of the Teheran agree- 
ment, the United States shall coop- 
erate loyally with Great Britain, 
the U.S.S.R., China and the rest 
of the United Nations to win the 
war, to smash fascism, to set up an 
effective post-war world organiza- 
tion for maintaining peace, and to 


begin a systematic economic recon- 
struction of the world, or whether, 
under a Dewey Administration, our 
country shall begin a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp imperialist adventure for 
American world supremacy that 
could lead only to national and in- 
ternational disaster. Earl Brow- 
der long ago correctly stated that 
the main issue of the election is 
for or against Teheran. 

Behind Roosevelt stands the body 
of American democracy, the heart 
of such national unity as we have, 
including almost the entire labor 
movement, major masses of the city 
middle classes, large sections of the 
farmers, the bulk of the Negro peo- 
ple, and also the more far-sighted 
elements among the _ capitalists. 
Around Dewey are assembled the 
reactionary forces of America, made 
up, among others, of a strong per- 
centage of the farmers, and a very 
heavy section of the capitalists, 
dominated by the most fascist- 
minded elements: the Hearsts, Mc- 
Cormicks, Pews, Duponts, Girdlers, 
ete. Supporting Dewey, too, is about 
80 per cent of the nation’s press. 
The Dewey forces are also in Con- 
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gressional working agreement with 
the reactionary Southern Democrat- 
ic poll-taxers. 

Obviously there is a split in the 
ranks of the capitalists regarding 
Teheran. Mr. Roosevelt has behind 
him many important capitalist 
forces, who see the wisdom of a 
policy of world collaboration with 
other nations on a give-and-take ba- 
sis, fearing that otherwise not only 
the nation’s interests, but also their 
own class interests, will be sacri- 
ficed; but the bulk of the big capi- 
talists are lined up in the camp of 
Mr. Dewey and are going along with 
his policy of militant American im- 
perialism. Last May, Fortune maga- 
zine, in a “management poll,” gave 
Dewey 56.9 per cent, Willkie 29.0 
per cent, Roosevelt 8.2 per cent, and 
MacArthur 5.9 per cent of capitalist 
support. With the elimination of 
Willkie and MacArthur as candi- 
dates, however, undoubtedly the 
bulk of their capitalist support 
passed over to Dewey. Almost all 
the great employers’ organizations 
are dominated by pro-Dewey senti- 
ment. 

It is their urge for a policy of 
active imperialist expansion that ex- 
plains why the reactionary backers 
of Dewey are so fiercely determined 
to prevent the reelection of Roose- 
velt, despite the fact that he, sup- 
ported by the more liberal and in- 
telligent sections of the employers, 
has done more than any other man 
in the United States to make the 
mortally sick capitalist system work. 
It was Roosevelt who, during the 
great economic crisis of the ’thirties, 
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revived prostrate capitalism through 
a series of laws which today even 
his most rabid opponents at least 
formally endorse. Under Roosevelt, 
too, the capitalists have reaped big 
profits and the monopolies have ex. 
panded. Roosevelt also is leading 
our country to victory against ene. 
mies who menaced our national ex. 
istence and the whole position of 
American capitalism. And it was 
Roosevelt who at Teheran helped 
work out a policy of victory, peace 
and reconstruction that offers a 
practical perspective to the capital- 
ist system both here and abroad. 
Yet the bulk of big American cap- 
italists and their press hate Roose. 
velt as the devil hates holy water. 
This is partly because of Roosevelt’s 
long-demonstrated concern for the 
welfare of the masses, and especially 
because his policies have helped the 
trade unions grow from two mil- 
lion to thirteen million members; 
but the main reason is their deep 
conviction that Roosevelt, with his 
liberal policies at home and demo- 
cratic collaboration on a_ world 
scale, is a stumbling block to their 
program of unrestricted monopoly 
control in this country and preda- 
tory imperialist expansion abroad. 
Of course, not all of Dewey’s fol- 
lowers are active imperialists; cer- 
tainly not the great mass of his 
farmer supporters, nor, by far, all 
of the employers that are backing 
him. But the decisive leaders and 
backers of the Republican Party are 
for militant imperialism, and beyond 
question a Dewey Administration 
would pursue such a policy. And 
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these people know quite well how 
to hook the isolationist and semi- 
isolationist sentiment in this country 
behind their car of imperialism. 
The aggressively imperialist sec- 
tion of the reactionaries behind 
Dewey, whom Henry Wallace cor- 
rectly called “international free- 
pooters,” are convinced that now 
is the appointed time to begin to 
realize Henry Luce’s__ so-called 
“American Century.” These people, 
blandly ignoring insuperable obsta- 
cles in the path of their imperialist 
program (these we shall deal with 
later), see that the rival capitalist 
states of Germany, Japan, France 
and Italy have been practically 
ruined by the war, that Great Bri- 
tain has been seriously weakened, 
and that the socialist U.S.S.R., heav- 
ily war-devastated, will be concen- 
trating mainly upon its gigantic in- 
ternal reconstruction program in the 
post-war period; whereas, in sharp 
contrast, the United States has not 
been damaged by the war, but ac- 
tually strengthened. They know, too, 
that the United States has much the 
largest navy and airforce in the 
world, as well as one of the most 
powerful armies, and that, conse- 
quently, it can talk very big if it so 
desires. They realize also that this 
country, with incomparably the larg- 
est and most efficient industrial sys- 
tem and biggest merchant fleet in 
existence, can out-compete any na- 
tion in the post-war world markets. 
And, finally, they are quite aware 
that stored away in Fort Knox are 
23 billion dollars in gold, about 
seven-eighths of the world’s re- 
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serves, which could constitute a po- 
tentially extremely powerful im- 
perialist weapon in a world full of 
bankrupt nations. 

All these facts, in the wishful 
thinking of the power-hungry im- 
perialists, for whom the Deweys, 
Hoovers, Tafts, Vandenbergs, Mc- 
Cormicks, etc., are political spokes- 
men, amount to a perfect set-up in 
which to establish American world 
domination, and they are determined 
to accomplish just that. This eager 
imperialism explains their cynical 
attitude towards Teheran and their 
pursuing general military, economic 
and political policies which would 
undoubtedly bring the United States 
into collision with the general pro- 
gram laid down at Teheran. 

Of course, the Dewey reactionaries 
are very careful to cover up, as best 
they can, their imperialist program. 
They know full well that the over- 
whelming masses of the American 
people are democratically minded, 
want to work loyally with the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries, and 
are opposed to imperialism. They 
realize, therefore, that any hint on 
their part that they are for imperial- 
ist expansion would be fatal for 
Dewey’s election chances. Hence, 
with the most brazen demagogy in 
American political history, the 
Dewey forces are playing down 
their real aggressively imperialist 
character and are trying to make it 
appear that they are in essential 
agreement with Roosevelt’s basic 
policies of national unity at home 
and collaboration abroad. Once in 
power, however, these people would 
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promptly abandon all these election- 
time shibboleths, designed to cap- 
ture the votes of the unwary, and 
begin their true program of in- 
creased monopoly domination at 
home and vigorous imperialist ex- 
pansion abroad. 

There are, however, some indi- 
viduals who are so fascinated by 
the prize of imperialist world domi- 
nation that they are speaking out 
frankly, even if Dewey is not. Thus, 
Walter Lippmann, in his book, U.S. 
War Aims, comes forward with a 
scheme of post-war world organiza- 
tion containing a plan to set up a 
great “Atlantic Community.” This 
community would consist of the 
United States, Great Britain, the 
countries of North and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and practically all 
of Europe, including Germany, right 
up “to the borders of the Soviet 
Union.” In the proposal for this tre- 
mendous political agglomeration, 
three points are clear: (a) contain- 
ing at least four-fifths of the world’s 
industry, it would be the world’s 
strongest economic, political and 
military force; (b) the United States, 
by virtue of her great strength, 
would be able to dominate it; and 
(c) its spearpoint would be directed 
against the U.S.S.R. In short, what- 
ever the intentions of Mr. Lipp- 
mann, the whole proposition is a 
brazen bid for American world im- 
perialist mastery in the spirit of 
Dewey, Hoover, Taft, Vandenberg, 
McCormick, et al. 

The election of Dewey would pro- 
voke a national and international 
disaster. An attempt to apply his 
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aggressively imperialist policies 
would lead to an economic smash-up 
at home and abroad; it would ip. 
tensify the class struggle here and 
would cause civil war in Europe; it 
would strengthen reaction and fas. 
cism in the United States and inter. 
nationally, and it would sow dra- 
gon’s teeth for a World War III. 

The Dewey menace presents it- 
self in a two-fold guise: First, there 
is the danger of Dewey actually be 
ing elected, when he would plunge 
our country into his contemplated, 
illomened program of imperialist 
expansion. Secondly, there is the 
additional danger that even if Dewey 
should lose the election, as he prob- 
ably will, the reactionary forces he 
represents may nevertheless remain 
strong enough in Congress and else- 
where to hamstring a Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and thereby prevent it 
from taking the decisive and far- 
reaching progressive measures that 
will be indispensable if our country 
and the world are to overcome the 
devastation of this war and start out 
vigorously upon the tasks foreseen 
at Teheran. Such sabotage, by para- 
lyzing the American Government, 
would, if not checked, be a direct 
route to world chaos. 


Dewey’s Imperialism Would 
Provoke a New War 


The Dewey imperialists are gross 
ly deceiving themselves in thinking 
that the world, despite all its present 


war-devastation, would submit to 
the American imperialist domina- 
tion which they believe they can 
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establish, almost for the asking. 
These reactionaries, looking back- 
ward to the heyday of imperialism 
following World War I, fail to take 
into consideration the profound anti- 
imperialist spirit that the present 
war has loosed among the peoples 
of the world. To an unparalleled 
degree the masses have become de- 
termined to place serious curbs upon 
the imperialism which exists in 
every capitalist power in greater or 
larger degree, and which has cursed 
the world with unheard of calami- 
ties during the past generation—two 
world wars, a devastating crisis, and 
the growth of world fascism. 

World War I was an imperialist 
war. The governments of all the 
great powers involved were domi- 
nated by imperialist groups of bank- 
ers, industrialists and landowners, 
and the war was a struggle between 
the German-Austrian and the Brit- 
ish-French-American-Russian-Japan- 
ese blocs for world control. Germany 
was beaten in her attempt to oust 
the older and more powerful im- 
perialist states from world domi- 
nation. The period following the war 
was an armistice rather than a 
genuine peace; for the imperialist 
powers kept maneuvering for posi- 
tion. British and French imperialism 
dominated Europe and most of the 
Far East through the League of Na- 
tions, while American imperialism 
kept out and played its own game, 
strengthening its grip upon Latin 
America and in the Far East, and 
also becoming the chief creditor na- 
tion of the world. Meanwhile Ger- 
man imperialism, now turned fascist, 
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had largely recovered from its de- 
feat in World War I, with the help 
of British, French, and American 
tories, who wanted to use it in a 
drive to destroy the socialist 
Soviet Union. But German imperial- 
ism did not relish being used as such 
a cat’s paw. Instead, it had plans of 
world domination of its own, which 
it started to realize by its “anti- 
komintern” alliance with Japan and 
Italy and by a joint program of 
aggression against a whole row of 
smaller and weaker countries— 
Spain, Ethiopia, China, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc. 

World War II also began in Sep- 
tember, 1939, as an imperialist war. 
The British, French and American 
reactionaries had hoped that it 
would be an all-out capitalist war 
against the U.S.S.R., but their plans 
went askew. They envisaged the 
setting up of a reactionary or even 
a fascist world in which their re- 
spective powers would play the de- 
cisive role. But the German and Jap- 
anese imperialists thought otherwise. 
Their own plans contemplated the 
subjugation of Great Britain, France 
and the United States, as well as the 
rest of the world, to their control. 
inferiority, of 
course, the powerful capitalist rulers 
in the latter countries could not 
accept. So, when Hitler, pursuing his 
path of world conquest, attacked 
Poland, Great Britain and France 
declared war upon Germany. For 
many months, however, the Munich- 
ites of the western powers maneu- 
vered to direct the blow of the war 
against the U.S.S.R. 
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World War II did not long remain 
an imperialist war, but soon became 
a war of national liberation. From 
the outset of the war there had been 
in it some elements of a national 
war, among them the gallant fights 
of the Chinese, Greeks, and Yugo- 
slavs to save themselves from fas- 
cist slavery. The national aspects of 
the war were further strengthened 
when Great Britain and France, 
with their armies shattered by Hit- 
ler’s victorious drive across Europe, 
stood face to face with national ex- 
tinction and were compelled to fight 
for their very existence. The war, 
however, took on its decisive char- 
acter as a war of national liberation 
when Hitler, callously violating his 
non-aggression treaty, invaded the 
U.S.S.R in June, 1941, in a barbar- 
ous attempt to devastate that great 
nation. Japan’s attack upon the 
United States six months later, fol- 
lowed at once by Germany’s decla- 
ration of war against us, events 
which put our nation’s very life in 
jeopardy, brought our country as a 
leading power into the global war 
of national liberation. 

The changed nature of the war 
resulted in the formation of the 
United Nations, the adoption of dem- 
ocratic war aims, the eventual work- 
ing out of a coalition military strat- 
egy, and the strengthening of the 
democratic forces in all countries. 
It also released a great surge of 
anti-imperialist spirit throughout the 
world. This deeply affected the col- 
onial and semi-colonial countries, 
and the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope. Also among the masses of the 
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people in the great capitalist powers 
of Great Britain and the United 
States, including important sections 
of the capitalists themselves, the 
determination grew rapidly to put 
an end to, or at least to limit, ag. 
gressive capitalist imperialism, by 
establishing cooperative world re- 
lationships in place of the character- 
istic brutal struggle for markets, 
raw material sources, and strategic 
position, that has deluged the world 
with blood twice within one gen- 
eration and will surely soon do so 
again if it is not checked. 

It is in the face of this great world, 
anti-imperialist trend of the peoples 
that the Dewey imperialists are 
coming forward with their plans for 
American world domination. But to 
their greedy hopes, history will re- 
ply with an emphatic “No!” The 
world peoples are sick to death of 
attempts of great capitalist powers 
to dominate the world, whether they 
do it in the ultra-brutal manner of 
Germany and Japan, or by the sys- 
tems of economic and diplomatic 
pressures that a Dewey would em- 
ploy. They are moving in the direc- 
tion of world collaboration of the 
nations, instead of world struggle 
among them. The peoples of India 
and China will never accept some 
new, Dewey-contrived form of na- 
tional slavery; likewise the nations 
of Latin America will not submit to 
the renaissance of Hooveristic domi- 
nation that the Dewey forces are 
planning, and the Soviet Union, of 
course, will never tolerate the new 
edition of the cordon sanitaire 
that Dewey is cooking up with his 
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Anglo-American alliance directed 
against the U.S.S.R. The lesser peo- 
ples of the capitalist world, and the 
masses in the great capitalist states 
also will not permit themselves to 
be used as the pawns and serfs of 
imperialist-minded American mo- 
nopolists. In view of all this, there- 
fore, for Dewey, if elected, to try 
to put into effect his program of 
American world domination would 
lead to world economic chaos and 
in the direction of war. 


Sabotage of the World Peace 
Organization 


It is in full accord with Dewey’s 
program of American world domi- 
nation that he is trying to prevent 
the formation of a strong post-war 
organization of the peoples, able and 
willing to maintain world peace, 


such as the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion contemplates. What Dewey 
wants is a free hand for American 
imperialism to play power politics. 
Inasmuch, however, as the American 
people, including vital sections of 
the capitalists, are almost solidly in 
support of an effective post-war 
peace organization, he and his iso- 
lationist supporters would not dare 
to propose a policy of absentism 
from such a body. 

As this is being written, the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference has just 
submitted its proposals for the post- 
war peace organization. Mr. Dewey 
has endorsed the report as “excel- 
lent progress.” But his endorsement 
must be taken with great reserve 
as, also, for example, his new-found 
solicitude for the trade unions, for 
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the extension of ‘social insurance, 
for the strengthening of our ties with 
the U.S.S.R., etc. Dewey is com- 
pelled to say these things if he 
hopes to be elected. To take any 
other stand would be suicidal in the 
elections. But, as for policy, when 
once in power, that would be quite 
another story. J. Hamilton Fish, no- 
torious isolationist-imperialist sup- 
porter of Dewey, also endorses the 
Dumbarton Oaks report, and in al- 
most identical terms with Dewey’s. 
But Fish, more obviously than Dew- 
ey, is already seeking openly to 
block the report by insisting upon 
an indefinite period of discussion, 
by demagogically demanding that 
the adoption of the report proposals 
by the Senate be made contingent 
upon whether or not there is a just 
peace, etc. 

The imperialist forces are aiming 
to have established some such ram- 
shackle organization as the old 
League of Nations, one which would 
be too weak and reactionary to in- 
terfere effectively with the program 
of militant American imperialism. 
In this respect we can learn valu- 
able lessons from the past. 

After World War I the victorious 
powers set up the League of Na- 
tions, with the general program of 
maintaining world peace. But the 
League was quite incapable of ac- 
complishing this huge task. From 
the outset, the great capitalist pow- 
ers used or misused it as their im- 
perialist interests dictated. Great 
Britain and France utilized it to 
dominate Europe, the United States 
stayed out of it altogether in order 
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to have a free hand, and Germany, 
Japan and Italy flouted it as they 
saw fit. The League’s action could 
be paralyzed by the dissenting vote 
of even one small state; it had no 
power at its disposal to enforce 
peace, and it was without any eco- 
nomic program whatsoever. Hence, 
the League made no effective oppo- 
sition, even under the insistent urg- 
ing of the U.S.S.R., which joined 
the League in 1934, against the in- 
vasion of China, Spain, Ethiopia, 
etc., by the fascist powers in their 
developing drive to conquer the 
whole earth. Nor did the League 
take any steps to alleviate the great 
economic crisis of the ’thirties. Un- 
der the pressure of the great events 
of the war decade, therefore, it just 
folded up and died, a victim of its 
own internal weaknesses. 

It is some such anemic world 


peace organization as the old League 
that the Dewey imperialists, in their 


brand new garb as international 
collaborationists, actually would like 
to create. But a very different type 
of organization indeed is coming out 
of this war of national liberation. 
The peoples of the world have built 
up during the course of this war 
against fascism a great military al- 
liance, the United Nations. With 
victory, they intend to have this 
transformed into a powerful demo- 
cratic organization of states which, 
by curbing the inherent imperialism 
of the eapitalist great powers, would 
firmly maintain peace and bring 
about an economic reconstruction of 
the world. The main’ responsibility 
to make this world organization 
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work will rest upon the shoulders 
of the Big Four powers that are wip. 
ning the war. And it has the back. 
ing to an extent never known by the 
old League, of the masses of the peo. 
ple of the world, including powerfy] 
sections of capitalists everywhere, 
who are convinced that another 
world war would be fatal to the 
capitalist system. 

This new world coalition of demo 
cratic, anti-fascist forces, the United 
Nations, has gradually developed its 
program, as well as its organization, 
during the war—in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Four Freedoms, and the 
decisions of the various military, 
economic and political conferences 
of Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Mos- 
cow, and, above all, Teheran. Its 
basic program of victory in the war, 
the establishment of a post-war 
peace organization, the extermina 
tion of fascism and the strengthen- 
ing of democracy, and the develop- 
ment of an orderly post-war eco 
nomic cooperation among the peo 
ples of the world, is steadily going 
into effect through successful coali- 
tion warfare, through the movement 
to improve the world’s food supply 
and distribution (Hot Springs Con- 
ference), through the organization 
of relief for devastated peoples 
(U.N.R.R.A.), through the improve- 
ment of world monetary conditions 
(Bretton Woods financial confer- 
ence), and through the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference, which has made 
real progress toward solving the 
great problem of the world peace 
organization. Never in its ill-fated 
history did the League of Nations, 
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child of the imperialist World War 
I, display such unity of action, have 
so concrete a program, or exhibit 
a comparable democratic spirit. 
The Dewey - Hoover - Vandenberg 
aggressively imperialist forces have 
watched with wry faces this whole 
development. As pointed out earlier, 
their attitude towards every phase 
of world collaboration of the United 
Nations—military, economic, and 
political—has been one of ill-dis- 
guised opposition. They have con- 
tinuously sniped at it, when they 
did not dare to oppose it openly. 
Especially now they are interested 
in preventing the establishment of 
a strong and responsible post-war 
world cooperation between the 
United States, Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., China and _ eventually 
France, as the real force behind the 
whole United Nations. Above all, 


they are enemies of real cooperation 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
They want the Soviet Union’s vast 
trade, but they do not want to 
treat that country as a political 
equal. Close international collabo- 
ration would cramp the maneuver- 


ability of American imperialism. 
According to them the ideal world 
organization would be one along the 
lines of the old League of Nations 
in which even one state could bring 
the whole thing to a standstill. This 
explains Dewey’s demagogic warn- 
ing against four-power domination 
ef the United Nations and his hypo- 
critical championship of the rights 
of the small nations, on the eve of 
the vital Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence. Dewey’s statement was an 
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attack upon the very heart of effec- 
tive post-war collaboration and it 
threw a bright light upon his whole 
imperialist program. 

The sabotage of world cooperation 
by the Dewey imperialists all 
through the war, their attacks upon 
the coalition military strategy, their 
sniping at Lend-Lease, etc., is a clear 
indication of what their post-war 
policy would be, were they to get 
control of the American Govern- 
ment in the November elections. 
They would try to cripple interna- 
tional collaboration in every direc- 
tion, in the ultra-selfish interests of 
an American imperialism striving 
for economic and political domina- 
tion over all other nations. 


The Dewey Imperialist Economic 
Program 


The economic program of the 
Dewey forces, international and do- 
mestic, is fully in harmony with 
their general political objective of 
American imperialist world domi- 
nation. In the hands of a Dewey Ad- 
ministration, this policy would tend 
definitely to defeat the perspective 
of orderly economic and democratic 
political develepment laid down at 
the Teheran Conference, and which 
Earl Browder has dealt with so ex- 
tensively in his book, Teheran, Our 
Path in War and Peace. 

In the international field, if the 
catastrophic effects of this war are 
to be overcome and if future and 
still more ruinous economic crises 
are to be prevented or alleviated, 
many new and far-reaching meas- 
ures will have to be adopted. Among 
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these are joint action of the various 
powers for the systematic building 
up of foreign trade, including the 
planful industrialization of back- 
ward and devastated countries 
through long-term, low-interest 
loans, the lowering of tariff barriers 
among the various countries, the 
curtailing of the monopolistic prac- 
tices of international cartels, and 
the progressive raising of the living 
standards and purchasing power of 
the toiling masses throughout the 
world. It is in this general direction 
that the Roosevelt Administration 
and the United Nations are gradually 
heading. 

In the domestic field in the various 
countries, no less drastic economic 
measures will have to be applied. 
There must be economic planning by 
the governments, including ours, on 
an unprecedented scale; the working 
and living conditions of the masses 
have to be radically improved, and 
the monopolistic power of the trusts 
must be curbed. On the latter point, 
many of the European nations are 
now proposing extensive nationali- 
zation of their basic, trustified indus- 
tries. For these peoples are coming 
to understand the élementary fact 
that it is the powerful, fascist- 
minded sections of monopoly capi- 
tal that are the main obstacle to 
social progress. These elements were 
primarily responsible for the two 
world wars; their restrictive prac- 
tices greatly worsened the recent 
world economic depression; it was 
in their reactionary ranks that fas- 
cism originated and still flourishes; 
and if their forces are not definitely 
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curbed by the peoples, they wi 
cause humanity fresh disasters, even 
more catastrophic than those they 
have already brought upon the 
world. 

The Dewey imperialistic economic 
program goes directly counter to 
all these needful measures, both in- 
ternationally and nationally. In the 
international sphere Dewey’s trade 
policy would be a dog-eat-dog grab 
for world markets, in the expecta. 
tion of the United States triumphing 
on the basis of its superior indus 
trial equipment and resources. The 
Dewey imperialists sneer at all pro 
posals to industrialize backward 
countries and to raise international 
mass living standards, as a “world 
W.P.A.,” “globaloney” and as Uncle 
Sam acting as milk dispenser to 
deserving Hottentots. They are de 
fenders of the monopolistic inter- 
national cartels; they cling to their 
traditional high tariff policies, and 
they oppose efforts (as at Bretton 
Woods) to limit by governmental 
control the dictatorial actions of 
imperialistic world bankers. 

In the American domestic sphere, 
the Deweyites’ economic program 
would run no less in opposition to 
the urgent needs of the situation. 
Their demagogic outcry about “free 
enterprise,” their attacks upon every 
semblance of government planning, 
their belittlement of full production 
and full employment as both un 
desirable and impossible, their re 
sistance to raising the workers’ real 
wages, their fight against even the 
moderate social insurance proposals 
of the Kilgore Bill, their sabotage of 
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all wartime economic controls, their 
constant attacks upon the labor 
movement, and their obvious reli- 
ance upon the illusion of an old- 
style, essentially spontaneous post- 
war industrial boom to take care of 
every economic problem—all consti- 
tute proposals to return, under far 
more dangerous conditions, to the 
unbridled, monopoly-dominated eco- 
nomic anarchy of the Hoover period, 
which led to the great economic 
crisis of 1929. The present Presiden- 
tial election fight by the Deweyites 
is an attempt to break down the 
curbs that the American people 
have erected against voracious 
monopolists. Especially they want 
to remove the democratic Roosevelt 
Administration and to weaken the 
trade union movement, as necessary 
domestic conditions for their pro- 


jected struggle for world imperial- 
ist domination. 


The Spearhead of Post-War World 
Reaction 


The forces behind Dewey consti- 
tute not only the cohorts of aggres- 
sive American imperialism; but also, 
in a larger sense, they represent an 
attempt to organize world reaction 
for an offensive, especially in the 
post-war period, against everything 
democratic and progressive. After 
World War I, the big capitalists, 
bankers and landowners of the 
world, fearful of the great demo- 
cratic upsurge of the people then 
taking place, which knocked three 
emperors from their thrones and 
established Socialism in Russia, or- 
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ganized a reactionary movement to 
beat down the awakening demo- 
cratic peoples. This reactionary big- 
capitalist offensive, with the aid of 
Social-Democracy, not only checked 
the spread of Socialism beyond the 
U.S.S.R., but it eventually resulted 
in the birth of fascism, the drive of 
German and Japanese imperialism 
for world control, and the develop- 
ment of the perspective of a fascist, 
or ultra-reactionary world in the 
minds of the big capitalists far and 
wide in all countries. This great 
post-World War I reactionary offen- 
sive was finally climaxed in the 
outbreak of World War II. 

The inevitable trend of the Dewey 
militant imperialists is in this same 
general direction. Should Dewey be 
elected President, it would be not 
only a major defeat for democracy 
in this country, but everywhere else 
as well. The peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica and the Far East would be ap- 
palled by it; so would the great 
Soviet nation, and likewise the 
struggling democratic forces through- 
out Europe and the rest of the 
world. It would be a staggering blow 
to international democracy. 

Conversely, a Dewey success 
would be hailed throughout the 
world by the reactionary and fascist 
elements as their victory, and rightly 
so. If Dewey should capture the 
Presidency, it would not only greatly 
strengthen the Red-baiters, anti-Sem- 
ites, union-busters, native fascists 
and world-dominators in our coun- 
try; it would also give new hope and 
strength to hard-pressed fascism all 
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over the world. For a Dewey ad- 
ministration, in its bid for world 
supremacy, would cultivate and use 
these sinister elements for its own 
purposes. They would be its natural 
allies against the resurgent demo- 
cratic world forces which are now 
manifesting themselves in the prose- 
cution of the war, and which will 
play a decisive role in the shaping 
up of the peace. British tories of the 
Cliveden stripe, who have had to 
“play dead” during the war, would 
be stirred to renewed activity; Ger- 
man industrialists, bankers and land- 
owners, the main pillars of Nazism, 
would appeal, and not in vain, for a 
“soft peace,” one that would leave 
them in control of Germany; quis- 
ling capitalists and war criminals 
all over liberated Europe would get 
help from a Dewey government in 
their efforts to stem the tide of de- 
mocracy and peoples’ justice that is 
now threatening to engulf them; the 
new democratic governments devel- 
oping in the freed countries would 
have to face hostile pressures from 
a Dewey administration; our great 
Soviet ally would find in Dewey, not 
an honest collaborator, but a conniv- 
ing opponent, and who knows what 
kind of a deal Dewey would eventu- 
ally cook up with the Japanese war 
lords? In short, a Dewey victory 
would tend to set in motion a wave 
of reaction all over the capitalist 
world. The bitter experiences 
after World War I should be suffi- 
cient warning to us of how danger- 
ous such a reactionary offensive 
would be. 
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The Dewey-Hoover-Taft-Vanden. 
berg-Hearst-McCormick aggressively 
imperialist forces are trying t 
achieve their policy of world domi. 
nation in three general phases. First, 
they plotted to seize control of the 
Republican Party as their base of 
operations, and they have succeeded 
in accomplishing this. Second, they 
are trying to capture the American 
Government in the election, and 
with no small chance of success, 
Third, once with the vast resources 
of the powerful United States under 
their command, they would set out, 
along the general lines indicated in 
this article, to achieve economic, po 
litical and, if meed be, military, 
world domination. 

In view of the badly weakened 
state of the capitalist system, the 
great strength of the world demo 
cratic forces organized by this war, 
the deep-seated hatred of the world 
peoples against Hitler-like attempts 
of great powers to seize world con 
trol, and the imperative need of the 
world for policies of economic and 
political, as well as military, col: 
laboration among the great states, 
it is idiotic for sections of 
American finance capital to cult: 
vate dreams of world imperialist 
conquest. For these could only lead 
to economic chaos, the rebirth of 
fascism, the launching of the world 
towards a World War III, and the 
shattering of the world capitalist 
system. But that these people are 
nursing such imperialist illusions it 
would be most dangerous to ignore. 
Nor should we be surprised that re 
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actionary circles are developing their 
boundless schemes of American con- 
quest, in the face of every contrary 
reality. For it was precisely such 
big capitalist cliques as these that, 
in the various lands, by placing their 
class greed above the true interests 
of their nations and the world, were 
responsible for two terrible world 
wars, the recent devastating eco- 
nomic crisis, and the growth of the 
fascist nightmare, all within one 
generation. There would be no im- 
imperialist folly too great for the 
Dewey forces to commit, could they 
but grab control of the powerful 
United States Government. 

The United States, in view of the 
critical situation of the world and 
the great strength of this coun- 
try, will inevitably be called upon 
to exercise a high degree of world 


economic and political leadership. 
But if this leadership is to redound 
to the benefit of our country and 
the world, it must not be exercised 


in the reckless imperialist sense 
that the Dewey forces have in mind, 
but along the lines of world col- 
laboration being followed now by 
the Roosevelt Administration. Will 
the vast power of the United States 
be used constructively in the world 
or shortsightedly (and disastrously) 
in an attempt to further the inter- 
ests of a few powerful sections of 
American capitalists? This is the 
main question the American voters 
have to decide in the November 
elections. 

The American Presidential elec- 
tions, therefore, have not only na- 
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tional, but international significance. 
It is of the greatest importance to 
our country and the world that 
there should stand at the head of 
our nation an administration which 
would work responsibly with the 
rest of the world for the solution 
of the tremendous problems now 
confronting it, instead of an ad- 
ministration which would exploit 
all the difficulties for the im- 
perialist advantage of the reaction- 
ary monopolists of the United States. 
The Teheran program of Roosevelt 
would open the way to a new era of 
world progress; the Dewey program 
of American imperialist domination 
could only lead to disaster, for us 
as well as for the world generally. 
The American people confront an 
especially heavy responsibility in 
this election to defeat Dewey and to 
return Roosevelt to power for an- 
other four years. To do this is the 
task of the workers, the farmers, the 
city middle classes, and also those 
sections of the capitalists who are 
not blinded by the lurid light of 
imperialist expansion. But this vic- 
tory can be made certain only on the 
basis of a thorough-going exposure 
of the imperialist ambitions of the 
Dewey forces, making it clear that, 
as the Communist Political Associa- 
tion puts it, the central issue is for 
or against Teheran. Dewey’s pre- 
tended agreement with the basic na- 
tional and international policies of 
Roosevelt must be unmasked and 
the real issue between the two 
camps brought to light. The great 
masses of the American people are 
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anti-fascist, anti-imperialist and 
peace-loving; and they will vote 
Roosevelt back into office with large 
majorities, provided they are edu- 
cated to the vital importance of the 
questions at stake. It is a weakness, 
however, that this mass educational 
work is not generally being done. 
For the most part, the Democratic 
leaders are taking Dewey’s hypo- 
critical stand pretty much at its 
face value and are allowing the 
election debate to turn chiefly 


around secondary issues and per- 
sonal questions. 
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Victory for Rosevelt must be de 
cisive. Roosevelt requires a solij 
Congressional majority to back hip 
up. Otherwise, we shall run th 
grave danger of having the deplo. 
able situation where the combing 
Republican-Southern Tory Democrat 
forces will be able to sabotage anj 
prevent the carrying through o 
the progressive economic and politi. 
cal measures imperatively necessary 
to meet the world’s gigantic prob 
lems. The Dewey-Hoover-Taft-Mc. 
Cormick-Hearst-Smith imperialists 
must be overwhelmed and routed 
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BY PROF. A. TRAININ 


OW that the hour of Hitler Ger- 

many’s utter defeat is draw- 
ing near, the question of punishing 
the war criminals—the instigators 
and executors of abominable atroci- 
ties—is more and more assuming 
practical significance. The nations 
demand that these criminals suffer 
the punishment they deserve. How- 
ever, here and there in the foreign 
press voices are raised advocating 
leniency toward the war criminals. 
Essentially speaking, these voices 
are calling for a repetition of the 
mistakes of Versailles and for leav- 
ing in Germany the dangerous seeds 
of new wars and new atrocities. 

Yet of all the lessons furnished 
by the Versailles Peace Treaty, not 
the least deserving of attention is 
the instructive history of how the 
Germans guilty of crimes in 1914- 
1918 became, with the connivance 
of the victors, their own judges and 
tried themselves for their own 
crimes. 

The crimes perpetrated by the 
Germans in the war of 1914-1918 
were very considerable. The investi- 
gation commissions which were set 
up at the time in France, Britain, 
Belgium and Russia established nu- 
merous cases of the slaughter by 
Germans of unarmed civilians, the 


_ 


* Translated from Krasnaya Zvesda, September 
19, 1944. 


shooting of war prisoners and the 
destruction of towns and villages. 

When Germany was defeated and 
the time came to conclude the peace 
treaty, the Germans’ crimes were 
not forgotten. A special section of 
the Versailles Treaty (Seven, 
“Sanctions”) proclaimed the crim- 
inal responsibility of Kaiser Wil- 
helm and his confederates. Article 
227 of the Treaty publicly accused 
Wilhelm MHohenzollern of grave 
outrages against international mo- 
rality and the sanctity of treaties, 
and declared that a special court 
would be set up to try him. 

Thus the Versailles Treaty blunt- 
ly and plainly proclaimed to the 
world, horror-stricken by four 
years of war and by the German 
atrocities, that the guilty would be 
tried and punished. But things 
turned out otherwise. 

The question of trying Wilhelm 
was decided simply and swiftly, 
without prolonged diplomatic cor- 
respondence. On January 15, 1919 
the Allied powers adressed a note 
to Holland, to which Wilhelm had 
fled, demanding the surrender of the 
ex-Kaiser as a violator of the sacred 
principles of international morality 
and law. Holland refused. The 
mighty, victorious powers which 
brought Germany to her knees and 
dictated their will to a large part 
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of Europe could not find the means 
of compelling Holland to submit to 
the demands of justice and surren- 
der Wilhelm. The Germans realized 
that the victorious powers were not 
particularly anxious to find those 
means. The upshot was that the trial 
of Wilhelm, solemnly proclaimed by 
the Versailles Treaty, went no far- 
ther than the pages of that treaty. 
Equally futile proved the efforts 
to secure the triumph of justice in 
the case of Wilhelm’s confederates 
who were guilty of war crimes. 
Article 228 of the Versailles 


Treaty reserved for the Allied pow- 
ers the right to demand the surren- 
der of Wilhelm’s accomplices guilty 
of violation of the rules and laws of 
war. In pursuance of this Article, 
on February 3, 1920, Millerand pre- 
sented a note to the German rep- 


resentative in Paris, Baron Lens- 
ner, enumerating the persons who 
were to be surrendered as war crim- 
inals. In all, the Allied powers de- 
manded 890 persons, including Hin- 
denburg, Ludendorff, Mackensen, 
Admiral Tirpitz and the former 
Reichskanzler Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Baron Lensner refused to trans- 
mit this note to the German gov- 
ernment and resigned. In Germany 
itself an organized movement of 
protest was started against the sur- 
render of these persons to the Allies. 
The German government sent one 
note and memorandum after another 
to Paris, asserting that the sur- 
render of the war criminals was 
“impracticable,” and left no stone 
unturned to prove its assertion. 
The Germany which had dis- 
graced herself with crimes against 
the laws and customs of warfare, 
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now talked of her “national honor” 
and. “national dignity.” “The honor 
and dignity of the German people” 
—the German government wrote ip 
the memorandum—“cannot recon- 
cile itself to the surrender to for- 
eign courts of their countrymen ac- 
cused of the crimes of war.” 

Taking her cue from the attitude 
of certain leading circles in the vic- 
tor countries, Germany strenuously 
tried to frighten the authors of the 
Versailles Treaty with the bogey of 
political and social complications. 

“The German Government’— 
one of the notes said—“must par- 
ticularly point out that the demand 
to surrender the accused will u- 
doubtedly cause the severest dis- 
turbances in political and economic 
spheres.” 

Germany’s juridical position was 
absolutely unsound: Germany had 
not only signed the Versailles Peace 
Treaty, but by a special national 
act had endowed it with the force 
of German internal law. The Ger- 
man Constituent Assembly of July 
16, 1919, endorsed and published 
the Versailles Treaty. But the deci- 
sion of the question did not lie in 
judicial argumentation; it was not 
a doubt as to the legality of the 
demand to surrender the criminals, 
but fear of the danger of political 
and social upheavals—a danger 
deliberately exaggerated’ by Ger- 
many—that softened the hearts of 
the victors. 

The German government was not 
slow to take advantage of the 
changed situation and proposed a 
compromise: “The German govern- 
ment declares that it is prepared 
to institute criminal proceedings in 
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Germany against those persons 
whose surrender the Allied powers 
intend to demand.” Germany vowed 
that “the prosecution would be 
conducted with all desirable rigor 
and impartiality.” 

The German government sweet- 
ened the pill for the Allied powers 
by declaring that any government 
interested would be given the right 
to take a direct part in the trial. 
Germany’s proposal was accepted, 
and in violation of Article 228 of 
the Versailles Treaty a German 
court was set up in Leipzig for the 
trial of the German war criminals. 
Here are a few illustrations of the 
character of this German-engin- 
eered “trial”: 

In May, 1921, the Leipzig court 
tried the case of Unteroffizier Hei- 
nen, accused of cruelty to French 


war prisoners. He was found guilty 


and sentenced to 10 months’ im- 
prisonment. Another war criminal, 
Mueller, was sentenced to five 
months’ imprisonment. 

On June 29, 1921, the Leipzig 
court heard the case of General 
Stenger, charged with having issued 
on August 16, 1914, an order to his 
troops to shoot wounded French sol- 
diers. “From today on,” the order 
read, “no more prisoners are to be 
taken. All prisoners, wounded and 
not wounded, are to be killed... . 
We must not leave a single living 
enemy behind us.” Notwithstanding 
the fact that the order was fully 
authenticated at the trial, the Leip- 
zig court exonerated General Sten- 
ger on the grounds that the writ- 
ten order was not filed in the 
records of the trial. That is the way 
Germans tried Germans. 
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That is the way the trial went off 
in Leipzig. That is the way Ger- 
many kept her promise to try the 
war criminals with “all desirable 
rigor and impartiality.” 

While agreeing to the Leipzig 
trials, the Allies in one of their 
notes warned Germany that they 
reserved to themselves the right to 
decide whether the procedure pro- 
posed by the Germans would not in 
the long run result in the accused 
escaping just punishment for all 
their misdeeds, in which case—the 
authors of the Versailles Treaty 
threatened—the Allies would exer- 
cise their right to resort to their 
own courts. But these threats, too, 
remained on paper: not one of the 
persons liable to be surrendered to 
the Allies was tried by the latter in 
their “own courts.” The Leipzig 
trials were a travesty of justice, as 
the Soviet press bluntly called it at 
the time. 

If these facts are considered in 
the proper light, it may definitely 
be said that one of the reasons for 
the monstrous orgy of Nazi crimes 
in this war is the fact that the Ger- 
mans escaped punishment for their 
crimes in the war of 1914-1918. 

The role played by the Soviet 
Union in the war against Hitler 
Germany guarantees it a due in- 
fluence in the settlement—together 
with the Allies—of all post-war 
problems. And this in its turn is 
the best guarantee that the history 
of 1919-1921 in the matter of the 
responsibility for war crimes will 
not be repeated. Hitler, his clique 
and all persons guilty of heinous 
crimes will suffer the full punish- 
ment they merit. 








PROBLEMS OF CLUB LEADERSHIP AND 
DEMOCRACY IN THE C.P.A. 


BY JOHN WILLIAMSON 


HE complex problems of the 

post-election period and of the 
whole year of 1945 will necessitate 
the strengthening of the Communist 
Political Association leadership in 
the clubs and County Committees. 
This leadership must be prepared 
to assume even greater responsibili- 
ties than it has at present. Final 
victory in the war, not only in Eu- 
rope, but in the Far East, re- 
mains the number one task. Never- 
theless, we must already prepare to 
face and find satisfactory answers 
to all the problems of reconversion, 
particularly those of the war work- 
ers. We must become conversant 
with the problems raised at Dum- 
barton Oaks and Bretton Woods and 
as a part of the national unity 
forces work out a common policy 
in regard to them. These are prob- 
lems concerning America’s role in 
the future world organization to se- 
cure the peace; the methods of as- 
suring a full-blast peacetime pro- 
duction, with full employment and 
still higher standards of living, 
through increased foreign and do- 
mestic markets. To these must be 
added the integration into industry 
of returned veterans, the necessity 
of an adjustment of traditional 


seniority rules as applied to the 
new millions of Negro workers who 
have entered industry for the first 
time; the achievement of a firm 
unity of labor and the veterans 
with the Negroes and women who 
responded to the call for production 
soldiers. The trade union movement, 
retaining its wartime strength and 
achieving a still greater maturity 
and unity, must be in the forefront 
of the nation. The C.P.A. will con- 
tinue its responsible role in the crea- 
tion of clarity on the solution of 
these problems. Our association 
must continue to contribute its max- 
imum efforts through the activity of 
its members as individuals, and 
through the independent work of 
the C.P.A. itself, to the organizing 
of the American people in activi- 
ties appropriate for the situation. 
Therefore, in preparing for club 
elections in January, it is clear that 
the most serious approach is ne 
cessary to the election of an able 
leadership that is ready and will 
ing to study and learn in the 
course of leading the work. 


The Development of Leadership 
in Review 


Throughout the twenty-five years 
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of our existence as an organized 
Communist movement, and espe- 
cially during the period since 1930, 
our ability to meet the numerous 
and difficult tasks before the Ameri- 
can working class, and to influence 
and help guide its development in- 
to a decisive force in the life of the 
American nation, has been inti- 
mately connected with our ability 
to develop, promote and train new 
Communist leadership. 

Our guiding policy was estab- 
lished years ago by Earl Browder 
when he declared: 


“Communist Party policy depends 
for effectiveness upon the leading 
personnel which must translate it 
into life. Our policy can never 


rise above the political level of the 
Party leading committees.” 


Each new period in the history 
of labor and the nation created new 
tasks in the development of Com- 
munist leadership. But the com- 
mon feature in each of these periods 
was the emphasis on improving the 
quality of the work of our cadres so 
as to enhance the contribution of 
the Communists to the develop- 
ment and consolidation of the mass 
movement. This held true, de- 
spite the variety of problems our 
organization faced. During the eco- 
nomic crisis of 1930-33 all forces 
who showed promise of leadership 
and had demonstrated loyalty to the 
newly united Communist move- 
ment were thrown into the struggle 
throughout the country, even 
though they had no formal Party 
education. In 1933-36, it was ne- 
cessary to train and promote to 
leadership hundreds of new young 
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native forces from the shops who 
came forward in the great mass 
struggles out of which the great 
industrial unions were born. In 
1936-39, when the new unions be- 
came powerful, gained improve- 
ments, and an unprecedented unity 
of all democratic forces developed, 
great emphasis was placed by our 
organization on the mastering of 
theory, initiative in independent 
Communist activities as part of the 
democratic front, and on more in- 
tense political vigilance and higher 
standards of personal conduct. 

This was followed by the period 
of 1939-41, during which the poli- 
cies of Chamberlain and Munich 
dominated the thinking of the capi- 
talist world. During this period 
every American Communist leader 
was put to the test of fighting for 
a correct policy against the imme- 
diate current of the main stream 
of official policy, and of adopting 
completely new methods of work. 
This period was also marked by 
persecution of Communists, espe- 
cially leading Communists. Then 
came the present period of the war 
of national liberation, when the 
Communists subordinated every- 
thing to victory in the war, con- 
tributing over 11,000 members to 
the armed forces and every one 
of. their remaining members to the 
home front, whether as production 
soldiers or community war work- 
ers. This period brought forward 
completely new, inexperienced and 
untrained forces, mainly women, to 
leadership in clubs and in county 
and state organizations. 


Although we are still in this 
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present period when the war must 
yet be won, we can already look 
forward and prepare for the next 
stage, following victory. This ap- 
proaching period will present new, 
complex tasks, fusion of the present 
club and county leaders with the 
returned C.P.A.-member veterans. 
But the very course of meeting 
tasks and activities of the year 1945 
will be the occasion for the present 
type of leadership to attain still 
greater maturity and efficiency. Such 
further development of present-day 
leadership, especially of our women 
members and production soldiers, 
will make possible a hundred-fold 
strengthening of our over-all lead- 
ership, when the thousands of Com- 
munists return from the armed ser- 
vices with their still greater ex- 
perience, political consciousness and 


leadership qualities gained in the 
course of the war against the Axis. 

In the period since the C.P.A. 
Convention, a number of problems 
have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and should receive the in- 


creased attention of the C.P.A. 
membership and functionaries. They 
are: 


1. The need for building and 
strengthening the C.P.A. and the 
way to accomplish this; 


2. The stature of C.P.A. club and 
county leaders; 


3. The need for greater democ- 
racy in helping the growth and de- 
velopment of cadres. 


Let us examine each of these 
problems separately. 
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Why There Is Need for Building 
the C.P.A. 


The contributions of the C.P.A. 
and its members to the war effort 
and to the solution of the difficult 
problems confronting the labor 
movement and the nation are well 
known to all enlightened citizens, 
Nevertheless, there is a _ present 
need—and with the complex prob- 
lems in the post-war era this will 
be multiplied—for a larger C.P.A. 
to influence the thinking and actions 
of the labor and people’s move. 
ments. 

Nearly one-third of our resident 
members are recruits from the 
membership campaign of the early 
months of this year. A considerable 
number of club officers have been 
members for less than eighteen 
months. On the one hand, this 
shows our confidence in promoting 
new forces to leadership, but at 
the same time, it indicates their 
lack of certain experience. These 
club leaders possess the asset of 
having participated in the great 
election struggle of 1944 and of 
having fought for the life-and-death 
policies of the labor movement and 
the nation. Upon these new club 
leaders will fall the responsibility 
of leading to success the proposed 
membership campaign due to start 
in February of next year. 

To this end we shall organize 
during the months of December and 
January a well-prepared political- 
educational campaign among our 
members and functionaries. This 
campaign will endeavor to enlight- 
en the membership in regard to the 
role and function of the C.P.A., to 
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consolidate our ranks politically 
and organizationally, and to pre- 
pare our present club officers for 
the enrollment campaign. Above 
all, the December-January activity 
will strive to deepen the members’ 
understanding of the possibilities of 
such an enrollment campaign and 
of the political conditions and rela- 
tions under which it will be con- 
ducted. 

We must enlighten our member- 
ship as to why we build the C.P.A. 
We must clear away a certain po- 
litical confusion with regard to the 
need or possibility of a separate 
life, existence and activity of the 
C.P.A., while our members actively 
participate in all mass organizations 
and movements. Too many of our 
members see a contradiction be- 
tween our emphasis on the common 
interests that we hold with the 
democratic camp and its various or- 
ganized bodies, and our emphasis on 
the necessity for an independent life 
and activity of the C.P.A. We must 
explain this apparent “contradic- 
tion” in which we emphasize what 
we have in common with the demo- 
cratic camp and not what differen- 
tiates us, and yet our specific ap- 
peal to join the C.P.A. is and must 
be based on precisely that which 
differentiates us—our Marxist un- 
derstanding and consequent ability 
to contribute to the enlightenment 
and organizing of labor and the 
people—in the interest of the peo- 
ple and the nation. We must make 
this clear in full consonance with 
the main objective of stressing our 
identity with the democratic camp. 

Our members would be _ insuffi- 
eiently prepared for the Recruiting 


Campaign if we only emphasized 
the objective possibilities of today 
and the contributions of the Com- 
munists. There are specific diffi- 
culties that act as obstacles to the 
growth of the C.P.A. Our mem- 
bers must understand the nature 
and method of overcoming these 
difficulties in the course of their 
mass work. 

In many sections of the demo- 
cratic camp in our nation, in con- 
trast with France, Italy, Yugoslav- 
ia, Greece, etc., the Communists 
are not yet accepted as an integral 
part of the nation. While progress 
has been made, full understanding 
must be speeded up. Furthermore, 
there are new tendencies in some 
sections of the win-the-war camp, 
as evidenced in Walter Lippmann’s 
latest work, that project the idea of 
liquidating the Communist move- 
ment in the post-war era. 

Furthermore, as our members in 
ever larger numbers correctly be- 
come an integral part of all mass 
organizations, there have been ten- 
dencies, even more than in the past, 
of concealing our existence as Com- 
munists in the trade unions, P.A.C., 
A.L.P., and other mass organiza- 
tions. 

We must convince our members 
of the present-day need of organiz- 
ing and building the C.P.A. on the 
basis of the contributions we have 
made to the labor movement and 
the nation in connection with each 
decisive new issue. Here it is im- 
portant to show the connection be- 
tween our ideas and our practical 
work as a C.P.A. Hence, we must 
popularize more our own contribu- 
tions as well as the role and con- 
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tributions of the Communist move- 
ment in other countries. We must 
show that just as the defense of 
the nation required the contribu- 
tions of the Communists, so also 
the post-war reconstruction prob- 
lems and perspectives require the 
contribution and collaboration of 
the Communists. 

To continue to fulfill adequately 
our role as a Marxist organization 
and further to build the C.P.A., as 
well as to make it more difficult 
for reactionaries to attack every 
mass organization where Commu- 
nists are active, it is necessary to 
fight for the right of Communists 
to be publicly accepted. Side by 
side with that, we must systemati- 
cally liquidate the self-imposed “un- 
derground” status of some Commu- 
nists in the mass organizations. If 
our members do not acknowledge 
being Communists to their co-work- 
ers in trade unions, political mass 
organizations, etc., this, when 
coupled with the necessary absence 
of independent Communist mass 
activities, will result in a loss of 
C.P.A. membership, undermine our 
general influence and make it easier 
for Red-baiters to attack the mass 
organizations and accuse us of try- 
ing to “capture” them. That is why 
we must intensify our public po- 
litical propaganda work in the name 
of the C.P.A., and simultaneously 
convince our members in a natural 
and normal way to be known as 
Communists in their mass organi- 
zations and in the course of their 
mass work to promote and sell the 
Worker, Earl Browder’s Teheran: 
Our Path in War and Peace, etc., 
and to recruit members into the 


Association. We must help our 
members to function this way by 
considering how legally to wipe out 
the remaining bans on Communists 
in employment, and to wipe out the 
anti-Communist clauses in trade 
union constitutions. 


The Stature of C.P.A. Club 
Leadership 


To lead and service the C.P.A. 
in the community, with its manifold 
political and organizational respon- 
sibilities and activities—whether in 
the Club (which many times is a 
mass organization in its own right) 
or on a city or state scale—is a re. 
sponsibility that demands political 
stature and capacity far exceeding 
the average mass organization of- 
ficial. 


A recent survey of the stability 


of Club leadership showed that dur- 
ing this year there was an average 
fluctuation of one third of those 
elected. In New York the fluctua- 
tion was still greater. Only a min- 
ority of these releases were caused 
by induction into the armed forces 
or migration due to employment in 
war industries. This condition re- 
flects several things: 

1. There is not a serious enough 
approach to the responsibility and 
dignity of leadership in a C.P.A. 
Club. There is still need for creat- 
ing the atmosphere of responsibility, 
where one serves out with honor 
his or her term of elected office 
and thus fulfills responsibility to 
the membership. ~ 

2. Leadership today requires in 
addition to political and organiza- 
tional ability, specialized knowledge 
and experience in regard to various 
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activities, such as legislation, recon- 
version and veterans’ problems. 
Therefore, there is need of greater 
assistance to the newly elected func- 
tionary. This includes political help 
through classes, political discussions 
in the course of day-to-day work, 
suggested readings, a system of or- 
ganization-educational _ instructors. 
Approaching the problem from a 
different angle, we find in planning 
campaigns and working out direc- 
tives from top committees there 
must be recognition of special prob- 
lems, such as long hours of work, 
exhaustion, care of children by our 
functionaries who are overwhelm- 
nigly women, special summer prob- 
lems for these same mothers, etc. 

3. We must overcome the fear or 
hesitations of shop workers that 
they are not competent for the task 
of leadership, in comparison to the 
most articulate office worker or pro- 
fessional. We must systematically 
encourage the shop worker—who 
feels at home and speaks out freely 
in his shop committee, local union, 
or A.L.P. Club—to know that he is 
particularly fitted to participate in 
the Club or County leadership. Si- 
multaneously we should encourage 
the non-worker member to contrib- 
ute to the C.P.A. by participating 
in the work and leadership of the 
Club, but never at the expense of 
the shop worker. 


Further Development of Democracy 


The fullest development and max- 
imum practice of democracy is a 
means of stimulating the growth 


of new leadership. While attend- 
ance at leadership classes should 
be encouraged, few of these classes 


will be full time. That means that 
the majority of our new leaders 
will develop in the course of self- 
study and participation in club dis- 
cussions and functions, as well as 
in mass work. 

Our Club meetings have not yet 
reached that high level of discus- 
sion where full exchange of opin- 
ion on a report takes place and in 
the course of which maximum clar- 
ity is achieved and a common view- 
point established. In many cases, 
even differences of opinion that may 
exist are not clearly crystallized. 
This does not arise in relation to 
day-to-day work where opinions 
are expressed more freely, but usu- 
ally in relation to questions of ba- 
sic policy. The failure of the mem- 
bers to express themselves at Club 
meetings does not mean that such 
members do not enter into discus- 
sion. On the contrary, extended 
discussions will be held between 
two or three members outside the 
meetings, without benefit of the 
collective opinion. It is urgently 
necessary that there be created an 
atmosphere in the Club that will 
encourage full expression of opin- 
ion and maximum participation in 
discussions. Creation of this at- 
mosphere is a manifold problem. It 
includes the original presentation of 
problems without that air of finality 
which automatically prohibits dis- 
cussions. It necessitates learning the 
technique of presenting the main 
kernel of thought, without exhaust- 
ing the subject. It makes necessary 
less repetition of general phrases 
and an effort to apply the general 
thought to the local conditions. It 
may be necessary in some clubs to 
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institute an “Information Please” 
type of discussion, involving the 
club membership. The decisive thing 
is to encourage free and maximum 
expression of opinion, even though 
it is a different opinion. Only 
through such discussions will the 
maximum clarity be achieved and, 
as a result, maximum exertion of 
energy and activity in the applica- 
tion of the policies decided upon 
in discussion. 

A function and manifestation of 
democracy is also maximum activ- 
ity. We cannot be satisfied with a 
situation in which in large clubs of 
200 to 600 members, only 25 per 
cent are in attendance or participate 
in discussions or in elections. This 
does not mean that the sole answer 
is in 100 per cent attendance at club 
meetings. The answer is in the in- 
volvement of all the members in 
one or another form of activity un- 
der the guidance of the club. That 
is why activity committees are so 
decisive. This can be further sup- 
plemented by classes, forums, book 
review circles, Worker clubs in 
shops or local unions, or discussion 
groups of unionists on the basis of 
specific or general problems. When 
everyone is involved in activity un- 
der the guidance of the club, there 
will be maximum political discus- 
sions and the club will become a 
beehive of activity, even though 
there is not full attendance. 

We have correctly encouraged 
large community clubs in order to 
attain the advantages of the coop- 
erative effort of several hundreds of 
Communists in public mass activi- 
ties. However, we see clubs reach- 
ing the size of 500 to 700 in mem- 
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bership. There can be no blueprint 
of size to which every club mys 
conform. Generally speaking, the 
size of the club should depend upog 
the ability of its present Executive 
to give it effective leadership. By 
even with a capable Executive there 
are certain limits of size beyong 
which there can be neither demo. 
cratic functioning of the club, ¢e. 
fective involvement of all its mem. 
bers in activity or proper political 
guidance and development of its 
membership. Experience has shown 
that only a few clubs with a mem. 
bership of 500 function with mazyi- 
mum effectiveness but that the me 
jority (considering the inexperience 
of many of our club leaders) ar 
more effective with a maximum 
membership of 300. As we said 
there should be no “blueprint” ap 
proach to the solution of this ques 
tion. Rather let size be determined 
by results of present-day function 
ing. It should be clear that it is 
possible and proper to have more 
than one large club in the same 
area. 


To the extent that there is wm 
derstanding and solution of thes 
stated three problems, will the 
C.P.A. be able more effectively to 
bring forward and develop its lead- 
ing cadres and fulfill its responsi- 
biilties to labor and the nation. 


General Characteristics of 
Communist Leadership 


Twenty-five years of Communist 
history and experience in the United 
States have resulted in the devel 
opment of certain basic tenets @ 
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Communist leadership toward 
which each of us should strive. 

We can be proud of the Commu- 
nist leaders over the years and of 
the present-day Communist leaders, 
whether on the far-flung battlefields 
of war or in the varied battlefields 
of the home front, who are politi- 
cally maturing in the midst of help- 
ing to solve the most complex and 
yaried problems confronting the 
working people and the nation. 

There are three particular quali- 
ties of Communist leadership that 
the present-day situation especially 
emphasizes for all functionaries and 
Communist leaders. These are: 

1. A fundamental understanding 
of Marxism, as the living and crea- 
tive science of society, that enables 
us boldly to meet each new situa- 
tion with appropriate policy, while 
we guide ourselves constantly by 
the principles of scientific Social- 
ism. 

2. The exercise of initiative in 
facing each new situation, the as- 
sumption of responsibility and the 
display of courage under difficulties, 
the art of working collectively, and 
the manifestation of modesty re- 
garding one’s own role coupled with 
boldness in inspiring confidence in 
the people. 

3. The ability to think always 
in terms of the people—especially 
of labor and its role in the prog- 
ress of the nation; the ability to 
manifest love of country and devo- 
tion to, and close contact with, 
the working people. 

In all these respects, the Ameri- 
can Communists, under the leader- 
ship of Earl Browder, have demon- 
Strated ability. 


Not only has Brow- 
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der charted the path for the de- 
velopment of Communist cadres, but 
he is exemplary in his mastery of 
these three particular qualities of 
Communist leadership. Browder’s 
contributions at each decisive turn- 
ing point are too numerous to re- 
late, but the best examples of his 
contributions are the book, Teheran 
—Our Path in War and Peace, on 
which his historic report to the na- 
tional convention of the Communist 
Political Association is based; the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the 
C.P.A.; and his closing remarks to 
the January, 1944, session of the 
National Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. In those remarks he 
stated: 


“We have to be humble and learn 
from history; we have to learn from 
facts and never try to impose our 
preconceptions upon history. That 
is one of the first lessons of Marx- 
ism, which we have to relearn 
afresh if we are to make the fullest 
possible use of this tremendous in- 
tellectual arsenal that has been 
given to us by the great thinkers 
and leaders of the Socialist-Com- 
munist movement. We cannot rise 
to the heights that are necessary to 
master this. historical moment 
through intellectual arrogance. We 
must be prepared to refresh our- 
selves according to the necessities 
of the period into which history 
has brought us, and, above all, we 
must understand that history never 
yet has been known to follow any- 
one’s private blueprint. The great 
turning points of history are in 
this sense always unexpected; there 
is always something new, something 
fresh in them that has to be funda- 
mentally evaluated. We are in such 
a period today. 
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“This requires from everyone who 
aspires to leading functions a deep 
feeling of responsibility, personal 
responsibility for the successful con- 
duct of the smallest tasks of daily 
work, such as the successful con- 
clusion of our recruiting drive, for 
example, but above all, it requires 
intellectual responsibility, the re- 
sponsibility for each one of us in- 
dividually to think through and 
master these problems.” 


To be a nominee for office in an 
organization which sets such stand- 
ards of leadership as does ours, is 
indeed a high honor. To the ex- 
tent that the preparations for club 
elections in January, now a consti- 
tutional requirement, are made an 
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integral part of the political-educa. 
tional campaign being planned fo; 
December and January, it will be 
possible to emphasize the import. 
ance and dignity of club leadership, 
Only thus will the membership be 
encouraged to sponsor and bring 
forward for consideration, discus. 
sion and election, not one, but many 
candidates for each office, in order 
that the will of the club be fully 
reflected in the final choice of lead- 
ership. For the Communist Politi- 
cal Association to meet its tasks in 
the interests of labor and the na 
tion in the decisive year of 1945, 
its clubs must bring forward their 
best representatives for leadership. 
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AS WE FACE RECONVERSION 


BY GEORGE MORRIS 


HE task of conversion to war 
| peli came upon America 
almost with the suddenness with 
which Pearl Harbor was bombed. 
We had our difficulties with some 
sections of industry and even had 
to cut off supplies from some sub- 
stantial groups of industrialists be- 
before they made up their minds 
really to get into war production. 
But when all was said and done, the 
miracle of production was achieved, 
despite our difficulties and serious 
yveaknesses. America fully filled 
he role of an “arsenal of democ- 
racy,” due to the sheer weight of 
its immense economy, due to man- 
agement-labor cooperation and al- 
most 100 per cent fulfillment of la- 
bor’s no-strike pledge, and due to 
government direction and organi- 
zation. 

Now we face an “unwinding” 
process—the battle of reconversion, 
and, as is quite evident to even a 
casual observer, the task of ex- 
panding our economy considerably 
beyond pre-war levels. This task 
did not come upon us with the 
suddenness of Pearl Harbor. Its 
problems emerged and became 
















clearer as victory over Germany 
became more apparent. 


We are 
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already sliding into at least some 
minor aspects of reconversion. The 
government is already disposing of 
some of its surplus property, al- 
though we are at the peak of the 
war’s fighting. Controls have been 
relaxed on materials for many 
types of consumer needs. A num- 
ber of manufacturers have already 
shifted from war to peace-time 
products. 

Moreover, the end of hostilities 
in Europe will eliminate only one 
of the war fronts. A large por- 
tion of the war output will con- 
tinue to supply the Pacific opera- 
tions. Thus, it is apparent that 
our reconversion program will, of 
necessity, go hand in hand with the 
war program. The former will pro- 
gress as the needs of the latter de- 
crease. But our fundamental guid- 
ing policy for reconversion—our 
post-war sights—must be set now 
if we are not to go off on the wrong 
track toward another and far more 
serious Hoover depression. 

The question before us is: will 
America undertake the battle of re- 
conversion with the same will, unity 
and mobilization of resources that 
assured the success of our war pro- 
gram? 
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There is no scarcity of talk about 
the problem of reconversion. It is 
the dominating issue in the minds 
of the people. Everybody is wor- 
ried over post-war job prospects. 
This is reflected in a more extensive 
interest in post-war planning than 
has ever been shown by Americans 
in any problem. There is hardly an 
organization of business or labor 
that isn’t delving into it through re- 
search and special study. Confer- 
ences on post-war problems have 
swept through the entire country. 
An indication of this among busi- 
nessmen is the growth of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
to branches in 2,000 communities 
with a membership of some 50,000 
businessmen. 


The Problem Stated 


is as fol- 


Briefly, 
lows: the country’s labor force to- 
day is about 62 million, including 
some 11 million in the armed ser- 


the problem 


vices. This compares to 46.6 mil- 
lion in 1940 which included 600,000 
in the armed forces. But in 1940 
we had about eight million unem- 
ployed, while today there are hard- 
ly any unemployed. Department of 
Commerce experts estimate that if 
1946 will be the first post-war year, 
the number expected to be at work 
or in search of jobs will be 59.5 
million. If we take the common 
assumption that 2.5 million men 
will be retained in the armed ser- 
vices, there remain 57 million to 
be provided with jobs, or 11 mil- 
lion above the number that were 
employed in 1940. 
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But that is only part of the stor 
The 46 million workers in gy 
produced goods and _ seryicg 
amounting to 97 billions. The m 
partment of Commerce estimaty 
that efficiency and technological ge 
velopment during the war wou 
enable 55 million workers (they q 
low two million for “normal” y 
employment) to turn out goods anj 
services amounting to 140 billion, 
annually in terms of 1940 price 
Thus, a manpower increase of abou 
20 per cent would increase outpy 
by about 45 per cent. This is o 
the basis of the regular work wee 

If, therefore, the level of outpit 
in 1946 would be no higher tha 
the production level of 1940, th 
number of unemployed is bound tp 
be above 15 million, according » 
the estimate of the Committee fr 
Economic Development. Other 
sources regard this estimate as co 
servative and place the likely fig 
ure as high as 19 million. At ay 
rate, the objective is to find a ma 
ket that could absorb the product 
of from 15 to 19 million workers.I 
must not be forgotten that 1940 wa 
a “good” peacetime year with: 
national income about equal to tha 
of 1929. 

Another way to put the problem 
is that it is one of finding new ma 
kets to take the place of the om 
customer of American industry 
whose purchases will almost sué 
denly drop from $90 billion ann 
ally to a figure less than a third d 
hat. Prof. Sumner H. Slichter o 
Harvard University, who is heal 
of the C.E.D.’s research division, 
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warns that if this market gap is not 
filled, “nearly twenty million” will 
pe looking for work “within a year 
after the firing ceases.” Slichter 


speaks for a businessmen’s organi- 


zation. 

Estimates on the magnitude of 
the problem, and consequently on 
what our economic sights should be, 
differ. National income goals range 
from below 100 billion to 200 bil- 
lion, depending, of course, upon an 
organization’s outlook. 


Approaching the Problem 


How is this problem being ap- 
proached? 

Roughly, there are two basic 
lines of approach, much along the 
lines of Earl Browder’s prediction 
shortly after the Teheran confer- 
ence, when he said that the post- 
war perspective is shaping as one 
of for or against the policy outlined 
at Teheran. This does not mean that 
all who either favor or resist the 
Teheran line are consciously doing 
so. Practically all of organized la- 
bor is behind the policies of Teher- 
an; but a great many in its ranks 
are not fully aware of their full im- 
plications, especially their relation 
to production, to jobs, and we 
might even say to the very exist- 
ence of a local union. 

This holds even more true in 
business circles. It is common to 
find a businessman who is fully in- 
terested in every step that would 
insure a long and durable peace, 
in every measure that would main- 
tain economic stability and smooth 
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the way to foreign trade. But those 
may be purely practical steps in 
his mind, without any relation to 
the historic Teheran conference, or 
the subsequent meetings at Bret- 
ton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. 

Americans are today realizing, 
more than even in the past, that 
America cannot be at peace, stable 
and prosperous, unless the rest of 
the world too, progresses in that 
direction. 

As Browder pointed out, the 
Teheran agreement promises two 
lines of development for our econ- 
omy and assurance of jobs. It opens 
the way for those world conditions 
that would enable us to expand for- 
eign markets to that extraordinary 
extent which we must have if we 
are really to find a substitute for a 
substantial part of our present 
world market. Secondly, it prom- 
ises that long period of peace that 
is absolutely essential for domestic 
economic expansion and advance- 
ment of the standards and purchas- 
ing power of the mass of people. 


The President Outlines a 
Perspective 


President Roosevelt has given the 
country the rough outlines of a 
post-war perspective. His “New 
Bill of Rights” in last January’s 
message to Congress projects the 
“new frontier” toward which Amer- 
icans can strive. These rights are: 


1. “The right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries, or 
shops or farms or mines of the 
nation; 
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2. “The right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food and clothing 
and recreation; 

3. “The right of every farmer to 
raise and sell his products at a 
return which will give him and his 
family a decent living; 

4. “The right of every business- 
man, large and small, to trade in 
an atmosphere of freedom from un- 
fair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 

5. “The right of every family to 
a decent home; 

6. “The right to adequate medi- 
cal care and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health; 

7. “The right to adequate pro- 
tection from the economic fears of 
old age, sickness, accident and un- 
employment; 

8. “The right to a good educa- 
tion.” 


A study of those rights shows 
that they cover practically every 
field of our economy. If put into 
effect, they would spell security 
for worker, farmer and business- 
man. The eight points correspond 
to the basic outline of a whole 
trend of post-war discussion or 
planning that has swept through 
the country. Foremost in this 
group is labor, both C.I.O. and A. 
F. of L. Close behind are progres- 
sive professional and liberal groups. 

From numerous labor confer- 
ences, discussions and much inde- 
pendent research, there has emerged 
a great deal of literature elaborat- 
ing upon the President’s outline. 

The “labor” point of view of re- 
conversion was outlined by Presi- 
dent Philip Murray at a number 
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of recent C.I.O. conventions, 5 
called for: 

Continuance of the aircraft ) 
dustry on the basis of mass Produc. 
tion of privately-owned planes; ted 
eral government subsidies for the 
construction of 6,000 municipally. 
owned airports. 

Further expansion of the autom 
bile industry and highways; om. 
struction of a network of Super. 
highways. 

Modernization of the railway gs; 
tem and renovation of much of is 
equipment; elimination of gray 
crossings. 

Thoroughfares from the centen 
of cities to outskirts to elimina: 
bottlenecks. 

A housing program of 1,500, 
new homes every year for a perioi 
of at least ten years, with bold cit 
planning along lines of decentrali: 
ing metropolitan areas and provii 
ing modern and most convenient 
facilities. 

Rural electrification, with sud 
power developments as the pn 
posed Missouri Valley Authority, 
through which farmers would & 
cheap electrification. 

Expansion of health protectin 
and a vast program of constru 
tion of hospitals and laboratories 

Expansion of our entire edue 
tional system; construction of ? 
great many schools and a lag 
increase in employment of teach 
ers. 

The second part of his outlin 
and proposals stresses the imper 
tive need of expansion of foreig 
trade, especially on the basis of r 
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construction needs in war-torn lands, 
and industrialization of China, 
India and Latin America, with the 
government underwriting foreign 
credits. This emphasis on expan- 
sion of foreign trade reveals Mur- 
ray’s outlook as being far in ad- 
vance of that of the old-line trade 
union officials. 

Murray sees the possibility of la- 
bor, employers and the government 
getting together upon such a pro- 
gram. To show that it is possible, 
he points to the joint action he and 
shipbuilder Henry Kaiser took 
when they presented to the Presi- 
dent a plan for 6,000 airports. In 
his Labor Day message, Murray 
said that “this planning calls for 
close cooperation between govern- 
ment, industry and labor under co- 
ordinated and purposeful direction.” 

A cornerstone of Murray’s post- 
war program is a wage policy that 
would sustain purchasing power. 
This calls, first, for revision of the 
“Little Steel” formula; secondly, 
for a guaranteed annual wage. 


Some Partial Steps 


The main features of the program 
outlined by Murray—and the A. F. 


of L. post-war program is much 
like it—were contained in the Kil- 
gore-Murray Reconversion Bill. La- 
bor united behind this bill. But 
other groups of the population were 
only beginning to recognize their 
own interest in the measure, when 
Congress killed it. Only the most 
consistent supporters of the Presi- 
dent voted for it. 
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Congress even refused to approve 
the modest proposal of $20 unem- 
ployment benefits for 26 weeks a 
year that War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes suggested. The 
whole problem of providing for 
masses of jobless as cutbacks take 
sudden effect was left to the states. 
Congress also turned down the pro- 
posal to put the three million fed- 
eral employees under jobless insur- 
ance. 

Congress ran away from its re- 
sponsibility. It is true that bills 
have been passed to regulate con- 
tract termination policy and settle- 
ment of financial obligations on war 
orders, surplus property disposal, 
and federal loans to states to under- 
write their unemployment insurance 
obligations in the event of sudden 
mass layoffs. It is true also that 
the “G.I. Bill” covers a series of 
security measures and aid for re- 
turning soldiers. But basic meas- 
ures, such as those incorporated in 
the Kilgore-Murray Bill, which call 
for government initiative and guid- 
ance towards a high level of pro- 
duction and employment at decent 
standards, were either shelved or 
killed. 

Nor is there very much in sight 
from local and state governments 
for programs of public works, hous- 
ing and like projects which might 
take up unemployment during the 
transition stage of reconversion. 
New York City is among the few 
notable exceptions where this is 
given consideration. 

Despite legislative limitation, the 
Administration went ahead with a 
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number of steps to prepare an or- 
derly reconversion to cushion the 
shock of cutbacks as much as pos- 
sible. The activity that developed 
round the celebrated Brewster 
Aeronautical Corporation case has 
undoubtedly been of far greater 
positive value than the harm that 
came from its shocking example. 
The sudden cancellation of plant or- 
ders by the Navy closing three 
plants and throwing most of the 
16,000 workers out of employment 
in several days brought a coast-to- 
coast cry for a planned policy such 
as would have in view the human 
element and the prospects of new 
employment and early reconversion 
to peacetime output. 


The result was the issuance of 


directives calling for adequate no- 
tice of cutbacks, and regard for a 


whole series of factors. War or- 
ders have been reviewed. War Mo- 
bilization Director Byrnes reports 
that authorized expenditures 
amounting to $18,000,000,000 have 
been cancelled. 

On the other hand, the ban was 
lifted on production of many civil- 
ian products, for which materials 
are increasingly being released as 
the status of military supplies makes 
that possible. Hardly a day passes 
that does not bring an announce- 
ment of further lifting of bans on 
civilian products and release of ma- 
terials that were on the “critical” 
list. 

Civilian output, even where re- 
leased, is still mainly restricted by 
a manpower shortage, because war 
industries absorb dismissed workers 
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without much delay. The transfe, 
to civilian fields is expected to pe 
more significant in coming months 
Another Administration step was tp 
set up an agency to direct disposa 
of government plants, machinery 
and surplus materials. THat com. 
mittee, according to Byrnes, js 
guided by the objective of placing 
that property in such private hands 
as will assure its utilization for 
maximum employment. 


The Perspectives of Hooverism 


All such measures, however, can 
only serve to cushion the effect of 
dislocations. They cannot mee 
such serious emergencies as the ex. 
pected dismissal of four to five mil 
lion workers after V-E (victory in 
Europe) Day when war production 
will be slashed by from 40 to 5 
per cent. The absence of the Kil 
gore-Murray Bill will then really 
be felt, unless the new Congress 
enacts a similar program. 

There is a still more fundamental 
question: do we merely want to 
slide back into the old groove and 
into another depression when the 
post-war deferred buying boom 
spends itself? 

The Senate debate on the Kil 
gore-Murray Bill gave _ evidence 
that powerful forces are pulling for 
a post-war policy that conflicts 
sharply with that of the President, 
and the whole perspective of Teher- 
an. 

Senator Robert Taft was most out 
spoken for that “back to normalcy” 
program, that “orthodox” capitalist 
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viewpoint that “free ent terprise” (by 


which he means industry “free” 
from government “interference” or 
influence) must take its natural tra- 
ditional course. Whatever the con- 
sequences, they are, in Taft’s mind, 
as inevitable and God-given as a 
hurricane or sunshine, and human 
beings can do nothing about them. 

Unemployment is a necessary 
companion to “free enterprise” a 
la Taft, and it is idle to speak of 
full employment. Said the Senator: 


“I don’t think we can employ all 
the people and certainly not at 
present wages. If so, if we go on 
as we are going, we will wreck the 
United States. The tax burden will 
be so heavy you’ll destroy private 
enterprise. Then we'll have state 
socialism.” 


Giving his own measure of post- 
war possibilities, Taft set 120 bil- 
lions as a maximum national income 
which, in terms of 1940 prices, 
would come down to a level even 
below what it was in that year— 
a level which inevitably promises 
unemployment of from 15 to 19 mil- 
lion. Taft went further. Taking 
up the most conservative estimates 
of post-war budgets, which he said 
is given as 17 billion dollars annu- 
ally, he declared that “anything 
near that amount” would give us 
“state socialism.” He would cut it 
drastically. What does this mean 
in the light of heavy government 
expenditures to maintain an ex- 
pected much larger peacetime Army 
and Navy than we had before, and 
considerable amounts to pay our 
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Taft leaves nothing for public works 
or expenditures on any such pro- 
jects and programs as are envisaged 
in the President’s outline of the 
future. 

The same Taft later denounced 
the Bretton Woods monetary con- 
ference as an “international W.P.A” 
His view of foreign trade looked 
back to the cut-throat competition 
and restrictions of the ’twenties 
when the United States made deals 
with individual countries. Taft, ob- 
viously, counts little on foreign 
trade. 2 

The Taft outlook reflects the 
thinking of some very powerful 
business circles in the country, es- 
pecially those who have put their 
resources behind the candidacy of 
Thomas E. Dewey. It is they who 
have raised the smokescreen of 
“free enterprise” to cover up their 
real objective. 

Sewell Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward and of U. S Gypsum, 
gives the viewpoint of this type of 
capitalist in much plainer language. 
The Journal of Commerce quotes 
him as follows in its special supple- 
ment on “Post-war Planning Now”: 


“It is not the chief responsibility 
of business after the war to provide 


jobs for everyone. A corporation’s 
efficiency is indicated by the num- 
ber of men it releases from a job, 
not by the number of men hired.” 


A Hoover Echo in Labor’s Midst 


Organized labor’s general agree- 
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ment on the outlook for post-war 
economy should not blind us to the 
existence of a small but well-en- 
trenched group of labor officials 
whose position is much closer to 
that of the Tafts and Averys than 
to labor’s position. William Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters Union formu- 
lated the program of that group in 
a document published in the March 
issue of the American Federation- 
ist. It was reprinted with lavish 
praise in John L. Lewis’ organ. The 
theoretician of this line is Matthew 
Woll, Hutcheson’s colleague on the 
A. F. of L.’s Executive Council. All 
three are Republicans. 

The main thesis of the Hutche- 
son document calls upon labor to 
join with the most reactionary cir- 
cles of business in a crusade to 
“save” what they call “free enter- 
prise,” and drive out government 
influence from economy, collective 
bargaining or wage policy. The 
claim is that “free” labor is im- 
possible in a “two-headed nonsuch 
‘mixed economy.’” Dewey drew his 
“labor” speeches directly from that 
document. 

Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L., 
blurted out this line even more 
plainly at the Times Hall forum on 
October 10 during a discussion on 
government intervention in econ- 
omy. “Government intervention 
has already strangled collective bar- 
gaining to death,” he said. 

The Hutcheson circle dreams of 
a great reduction from labor’s pres- 
ent membership of 13 million, re- 
garding it as inevitable that the 


line of reconversion will follow the 
open-shop wage-cutting pattern that 
came after the last war. Philip 
Pearl, publicity director of the A. 
F. of L., voiced this quite plainly 
in his A. F. of L. News Letter col. 
umn recently, but took comfort in 
the belief it is the C.I.O. that wil] 
“fall apart and be wrecked when 
the post-war period comes.” Op 
that basis he explained why the 
C.I.O. is so active for Roosevelt, 
The Republican campaign strate 
gists made the most of that column, 


The Constructive Industrialists’ 
View 


It would be a mistake to regard 
the stand expressed by Taft and 
Avery as the view of all business. 
Those behind them and Dewey have 
been strong enough to cause much 
confusion in the camp of business. 
But some clarity is breaking 
through the fog. The most notable 
examples of businessmen with a 
constructive post-war outlook are 
Bernard M. Baruch and Henry 
Kaiser. The latter outlined a pro 
gram before the Herald Tribune 
forum that was practically identical 
with Murray’s. 

By far, the outstanding organiza- 
tion of business people working for 
a post-war program is the Commit 
tee for Economic Development, of 
which Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of the Studebaker Corporation, is 
chairman. The names on its direct- 
ing bodies read like a roster of big 
business corporations and associa 
tions. The organization is a loose 
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one, bound only by a general ob- 
jective. Undoubtedly the viewpoints 
within it are as varied as opinions 
within the whole of American busi- 
ness. But the objectives and views 
as stated in its literature and so 
widely spread through the country, 
are an indicator of the basic trend 
in its ranks of 50,000 businessmen. 

After placing the problem in sub- 
stantially the same figures as those 
cited earlier in this article, and 
warning that 1940 levels mean 15 
million jobless, the C.E.D. sets as 
its objectives: (1) That “a proper 
target for peace will be 55 million 
civilian jobs.” (2) That American 
business “will have to raise its 


sights to much higher levels of 
production than ever attained ke- 
fore in times of peace.” Declaring 
that mere reconversion to peace- 


time levels would be “relatively 
easy,” the C.E.D. adds that “what 
is called for is the much more dif- 
ficult objective of reconversion ac- 
companied by a substantial and 
rapid expansion.” (3) The C.E.D. 
warns that unless post-war levels 
are speedily raised “we shall be 
threatened with a dissipation of war 
savings, with the destructive effects 
of inflation and the paralyzing in- 
fluence of mass unemployment.” 
The C.E.D. calls for cooperation 
with labor, agriculture and for as- 
sistance from the government. A 
12-point “framework for the post- 
war economy” prepared for the 
C.E.D. by its vice-chairman, William 
B. Benton, who is also vice-president 
of the University of Chicago, ap- 
peared in the October issue of For- 
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tune. In publishing the paper, For- 
tune notes that it has the approval 
of the top leaders of the C.E.D. 

Says Mr. Benton on “free enter- 
prise”: 


“The area of private enterprise 
should extend to the limit of the 
ability of private individuals better 
to serve the common good. Beyond 
this limit government enterprise can 
better serve that good.” 


On labor: 


“To compensate for the weakness 
of their individual bargaining posi- 
tion, wage earners need the right 
to combine into organizations of 
collective bargaining.” 


On depressions: 


“Prolonged and severe depres- 
sions, as a result of which millions 
lose their savings and their jobs, 
cannot be accepted as natural and 
irremediable phenomena.” 


Other points call for protection 
against monopoly practices and ap- 
prove government provisions 
through various. social security 
measures for those whom neither 
private nor public enterprise can 
provide with a job. 

Those views and Senator Taft’s 
are as different as day and night. 
And yet, both are voiced by spokes- 
men of business. 

We should not overlook some seri- 
ous gaps in the C.E.D.’s work. Hard- 
ly any attention is given to the for- 
eign trade problem. There seems 
to be an extraordinary over-empha- 
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sis on the role of salesmanship in 
making jobs. The immediate post- 
war market seems to absorb the 
C.E.D.’s interest. Not much is indi- 
cated for a longer range perspective 
of sustaining purchasing power. Nor 
does the C.E.D. offer anything more 
definite for a wage policy and labor 
relations than its general state- 
ment. Nevertheless, within the 
scope of the C.E.D.’s program, there 
is much in common with labor and 
the forces of progress in general. 
How are labor unions meeting the 
problem of reconversion? 
Unfortunately, there is little that 
is more concrete than the general 
statements of post-war perspectives 
put forward by the C.I.O. and A. F. 
of L. The initiative of business 
seems to be taken for granted in 
most spheres. There is plenty of 


worry and discussion on reconver- 


sion. There is hardly a labor con- 
vention that does not adopt a reso- 
lution. But there is still too little 
in those resolutions that brings the 
general C.1.0. or A. F. of L. pro- 
gram to the specific industry in 
question. 

A number of organizations have 
made some headway. The maritime 
unions of the C.I.O. have agreed on 
a program that calls for full utili- 
zation of the vast merchant ton- 
nage that this country will have. As 
is quite natural, this is one group 
of unions that is very sensitive to 
the importance of foreign trade 
and the meaning of Teheran. 

A similar perspective was ad- 
vanced at the convention of the 
C.1.0.’s union of shipbuilding work- 
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ers. In both of these programs 
there are proposals on utilization of 
Liberty Ships, development of fast 
passenger service, stabilization of 
manpower and wage policy. 

The C.I.O.’s Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers has come forward with 
proposals involving both conserva- 
tion of non-ferrous metal resources 
and continued operation of mines 
that otherwise face closing because 
of the vast amount of scrap that 
the war fronts are returning. This 
union, too, sees its own interest and 
life bound up with foreign trade. 

Most other unions are still await- 

ing results of research and study. 
The problem that did receive most 
attention in unions was the provi- 
sion for unemployment benefit 
payments in the Kilgore-Murray 
Bill. In fact, little attention was 
directed to the other provisions of 
the bill. This narrow view of the 
bill played into the hands of the 
propagandists who sought to pic- 
ture it as a “labor bill” or a “C.L.0. 
bill” so as to weaken support for it 
among other sections of the popula- 
tion. 
, Labor has not counteracted this 
strategy effectively, because it is 
divided and is not yet fully con- 
vinced that the task of reconversion 
must bring it together with sec- 
tions of business, agriculture and 
middle-class people. The campaign 
for the bill did not go far beyond 
labor circles. 

Another post-war problem that is 
receiving increasing attention in the 
unions, especially in the C.I.O., is 
the guaranteed annual wage. This 
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demand was first projected by the 
steel workers along with their ar- 
guments for revision of the Little 
Steel formula. The entire wage 
question now takes on special im- 
portance for post-war prospects. 
The premise that purchasing power 
must be kept at a high level has 
meaning only to the degree that 
a wage policy guarantees it. This 
is precisely the point that the C.I.O. 
is stressing. But this is another 
proposal that is doomed to fail if 
the drive for it narrows down to 
labor ranks. Labor is only begin- 
ning to realize that one of its big 
jobs is to show, through big popu- 
larization campaigns, that its inter- 
est coincides with the country’s 
general welfare. 


Some Practical Steps 


What steps could further labor’s 


influence in reconversion? 

1. Much of the thinking on the 
problem in many unions is either 
abstract or just plain worry. La- 
bor must swing its attention to ac- 
tual examination of the possibilities 
within specific industries or plants 
and not be content to trail behind 
employers. 

2. Thousands of management-la- 
bor plant committees now ought to 
direct attention to problems arising 
from cutbacks and _ reconversion. 
They should have an interest both 
in combatting a letdown in war 
production and in the plant’s fu- 
ture. 

3. Labor unions should accept the 
invitation of the C.E.D. and other 
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such groups to cooperate. This could 
be a big influence upon the general 
outlook of this very important or- 
ganization of small and big busi- 
ness men. Its branches in each 
city are an important factor in 
community planning. 

4. Unions should not neglect lo- 
cal planning of public projects. 
Such bodies have been set up in 
many communities. Labor could 
be a very important influence in 
them to see that plans go beyond 
the talking stage. 

5. Some excellent reconversion 
conferences under labor’s initiative, 
with leaders of business, govern- 
ment, church and other groups at- 
tending, have been held in a num- 
ber of cities. But they are still 
few. Such conferences are educa 
tional within labor ranks; they give 
a constructive direction to general 
thinking on the problems of re- 
conversion, and they help to disarm 
labor-baiters. 

6. Many communities, mushroom- 
ing into economic importance since 
Pearl Harbor, face the prospect of 
becoming ghost towns. Labor initi- 
ative in some cases can bring a 
new outlook for such communities. 

7. Problems of conversion to war 
work are now reveating themselves 
in reverse. Employers after Pear] 
Harbor often received war contracts 
through the pressure and initiative 
of unions. Now it is common to 
hear of union delegations going to 
Washington to ask for release of 
materials so that their idle plants 
may begin working on civilian 
goods. 
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8. The provision in the tax law 
which allows a corporation a refund 
to make up losses and bring profits 
up to the 1936-39 level for the first 
two post-war years holds the threat 
in many cases of slow resumption 
of civilian output. This is another 
situation that calls for the watch- 
fulness and pressure of unions in- 
volved. 


9. Finally, the Kilgore-Murray 
Bill and other legislation needed for 
a constructive reconversion policy, 
will inevitably be on the agenda 
again when the new Congress opens. 
The fight, too, will be renewed, and 
it will tax the full strength of la- 
bor as well as the constructive 
forces in the ranks of business and 
agriculture, to win it. 
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THE “REUTHER TACTIC” AND THE FIGHT 
FOR LABOR-SERVICEMEN UNITY 


BY ROBERT THOMPSON 


N September 12, Victor Reuther 
| so a resolution to the United 
Auto Workers convention calling 
for unity between workers and ser- 
vicemen. On September 13, with 
his participation, the consciously dis- 
ruptive elements at the convention 
set out to do a dynamite job on 
national unity by provoking a fight 
which came dangerously close to 
success on the issue of scrapping 
labor’s “no-strike” pledge. This 
“Reuther tactic’ of divorcing the 
question of labor-servicemen unity 
from the central task of fighting to 
defend and extend national unity 
is the surest formula yet put for- 
ward for the isolation of the labor 
movement from all of its allies, in- 
cluding the men in the armed 
forces, and veterans. Further, it 
represents the carrying over into 
labor’s ranks of the basic strategy 
of the Republican campaign aimed 
at demobilizing the home front at 
the moment of the most crucial bat- 
tles on the fighting fronts. 

One of the things that makes this 
“Reuther tactic” extremely danger- 
ous is the existence of considerable 
unclarity on the question of the 
character of present relations be- 
tween organized labor and men in 


the armed forces. Many people, 
including a number who wouldn’t 
touch a Lewis, or a Reuther, or a 
Trotskyite with a ten-foot pole— 
nevertheless accept to one or an- 
other degree the proposition that 
labor-servicemen unity is something 
that exists apart from, and inde- 
pendent of, national unity. In the 
past, this unclarity has expressed 
itself in such ways as _ underes- 
timation of the importance of estab- 
lishing collaborative relations with 
the major veterans’ organizations, 
and support to the idea of a labor- 
sponsored veterans’ movement; ap- 
proaches to veterans and service- 
men confined primarily to strictly 
trade union issues, and failure to 
present these trade union issues as 
matters of broad national concern; 
underestimation of the importance 
of the struggle for such general 
democratic measures as full equality 
of status in the armed forces and 
in civilian life for Negro service- 
men. In the coming showdown 
fight for official A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. policy, and against the “Reu- 
ther tactic,” these unclarities will, 
if not eliminated, lend dangerous 
support to the pro-Lewis forces. 
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Character of Labor-Servicemen 
Relations 


For the first time since the rise 
of the organized labor movement 
as a major force in American life, 
our country is waging a great war 
of a truly national character. The 
role which organized labor is play- 
ing in the winning of this war, and 
in the course of this the relations 
which it is developing with all other 
national forces, are in the main 
without precedent in American his- 
tory. In no respect is this more 
true than with regard to the nation’s 
armed forces. For the first time 
in the history of the United States, 
full unity of purpose and action ex- 
ists between its great armed forces 
and its powerful labor movement, 
and exists under circumstances 
where such unity is a decisive fac- 
tor in securing victory. 

This unity is in the fullest sense 
both a product of, and a condition 
for, the larger national unity which 
exists behind the war effort and 
present policies of our government. 
The labor movement could not, in- 
dependently, have brought into be- 
ing its present favorable relations 
with the men in our armed forces, 
and it cannot maintain and strength- 
en those relations independent of 
other class forces. The fight for 
labor-servicemen unity is first and 
foremost a fight to defend, extend, 
and consolidate enduring national 
unity around present government 
policy. Only those who fight for 
national unity are capable of con- 
tributing to labor-servicemen unity; 
and only those who support labor- 
servicemen unity are capable of 
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contributing to national unity. A, 
enemy of one is an enemy of both 

If the problem of maintaining and 
strengthening unity between organ. 
ized labor, servicemen, and veter. 
ans is an integral part of the ques 
tion of preserving national unity in 
order that the war may be won, 
and the peace safeguarded, it fol. 
lows that this problem is not a 
narrow concern of labor alone, but 
on the contrary is a problem which 
concerns all forces having a stake 
in continued national unity. Labor 
cannot afford to adopt any policies 
or attitudes which do not contribute 
to keeping the problem on this 
plane. 

Further, if the maintenance of 
national unity is the primary con- 
dition for a favorable relationship 
between labor and servicemen, it 
follows that the key issues around 
which national unity hinges must 
always be kept to the forefront 
in the struggle to consolidate labor- 
servicemen unity, and that all sec- 
ondary considerations must be sub- 
ordinated to these key issues. 

Lastly, if the enormous contribu- 
tion which organized labor is mak- 
ing to the winning of the war, both 
in the sphere of production and in 
politics, is the foundation for the 
unity that exists between service 
men and workers, it follows that if 
labor’s internal enemies succeed in 
disrupting this contribution the very 
basis of unity will be destroyed. 


Main Issues 


The conduct of the Republican 
election campaign by the Hoover- 
Taft-Dewey-Bricker gang, and the 
action of the forces which directly 
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or indirectly support this cam- 
paign, have determined the main 
jssues around which the struggle 
for labor-servicemen-veteran unity 
must be waged. 

These issues are: 

1. The full mobilization of the re- 
sources of the country for the final 
stage of the war against Germany 
and for the undertaking of decisive 
operations against Japan. 

2. The maintaining of the foun- 
dations and direction of present 
United States international policy. 

3. The preserving and extending 
of national unity on the basis of the 
present policies of the Government, 
through the fight to secure a re- 
alignment of forces within the 
country based on real issues. 

4. The fight for reconversion poli- 
cies, social security measures, wage 
levels, and foreign trade policies 
which will make possible the avoid- 
ance of a reconversion crisis and 
ensure a high level of post-war pro- 
duction. 

5. The securing of all necessary 
measures, whether on the part of 
government, business, or organized 
labor, which are required to meet 
the special problems which confront 
servicemen as they re-enter civilian 
life. 


Trends in Labor-Veteran Relations 


The characteristic feature of rela- 
tions between unions and veterans’ 
organizations so far during the war 
has been the absence of active col- 
laboration. This is true despite the 
fact that on many key issues, no- 
tably support of government war 
policy, they have followed parallel 
policies. A number of develop- 
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ments during the past several 
months have begun to make a 
change in this situation and afford 
a basis for the conclusion that the 
period of active collaboration be- 
tween labor and veterans’ organi- 
zations has begun. 

Outstanding in this connection are 
the following developments: 

1. In July of this year, the C.I.O., 
A. F. of L., and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars arrived at a national agree- 
ment covering many of the toughest 
problems in the field of labor-vet- 
eran relations. On the key ques- 
tion of seniority, this agreement 
goes much further than Selective 
Service Administration rulings in 
recommending measures which pro- 
vide job security for veterans. For 
the serviceman who has a job with 
seniority status to go back to, it 
provides for accumulated seniority 
based on his length of service, For 
the serviceman without such a job 
to go back to, it provides that on 
getting a job he should immediately 
have credited to his seniority status 
his length of service in the armed 
forces. The U.A.W. at its conven- 
tion endorsed the basic provisions 
of this agreement. 

This agreement is a most impor- 
tant beginning in the field of labor- 
veteran collaboration and opens up 
the path which must be followed 
by the entire labor movement and 
all veterans’ organizations both on 
a national and local level. 

2. The wholehearted labor sup- 
port given the Legion-sponsored 
“G.I. Rights Bill” has greatly im- 
proved labor-veteran relations. The 
unity behind this Bill is much more 
than agreement on a specific legis- 
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lative measure. It is agreement on 
the basic principle that social se- 
curity for the returning veteran is 
a national problem and a govern- 
ment responsibility. 

3. Attitudes of hostility and dis- 
trust toward the established veter- 
ans’ organizations which have car- 
ried over from the pre-war are be- 
ginning to break down. Outstand- 
ing in this connection is the action 
of the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers Union convention this year 
which called for “close cooperation 
with established veterans’ organi- 


zations including the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the Disabled American Veterans.” 

4. The policies adopted on the 
key issues confronting the country 
by the Legion convention in Sep- 
tember of this year, despite certain 


important inconsistencies, mark a 
turning point in the history of la- 
bor-veteran relations. In the atmos- 
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phere created by the Dewey-Bricker 
campaign, and in face of concerted 
Republican pressure both from 
within and without its ranks, this 
convention endorsed the present for. 
eign policy of our Government and 
called for national unity behind it 
More forcefully than any other 
event to date, this convention of 
the Legion dramatized the wide and 
basic area of agreement which ex. 
ists between organized labor and 
veterans. As these two great demo. 
cratic forces in American life be 
come more conscious of this area of 
agreement, and as active collabora- 
tion develops between them both 
on specific issues in the field of ser- 
vicemen’s affairs and on all matters 
vital to the nation, the policies of 
each will increasingly respond to 
and be influenced by the policies 
of the other. Few things hold 
more promise for the future than 
this. 
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FUEHRER LEWIS RUNS A CONVENTION 


BY LOUIS F. BUDENZ 


ITHIN the green-daubed walls 
Wi. Cincinnati’s ancient Music 
Hall, one of the most autocratically 
run labor assemblages in recent 
American history was staged in 
mid-September. The 38th constitu- 
tional convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America will long 
be remembered as an astounding 
exhibition of gag rule, expulsion 
threats and general denial of union 
democracy. The character of the 
decisions made by the platform and 
rammed down the throats of the 
delegates was in keeping with the 
autocratic methods employed to 
have them adopted. 

The atmosphere of the platform 
was reminiscent of the storm troop- 
er meetings staged by Hitler prior 
to the war, which came to us over 
the radio. The “Sieg Heil” or its 
equivalent alone was lacking, al- 
though there were efforts aplenty 
to drum up demonstrations of that 
kind. The delegates did not respond 
to the artificial enthusiasm which 
the Lewis machine men sought to 
create, and this caused that part of 
the Hitlerite repertoire to be ab- 
sent. 

Within the United Mine Work- 
ers and before the nation, Lewis 
was very much in the position of 
Hitler in maintaining his dictator- 


ship. Like Hitler, Lewis needed 
the show of the rank and file, to 
make it appear that the mass of the 
miners upheld his views, and at the 
same time he crushed ruthlessly 
the desires of the rank and file. 
Even with his display of ruthless- 
ness, he was obliged to carry 
through his reactionary policies 
with respect to the main matters be- 
fore the convention through flank 
attacks, such as took place specifi- 
cally in regard to the national 
Presidential contest. The objectives 
which he forwarded are of grave 
danger to the nation and the labor 
movement, but like Hitler he has 
aroused groups and_ tendencies 
which can curb him and his fascist- 
minded headlong assault on things 
democratic. 

Even several of the anti-Roosevelt 
newspapers, which had sent their 
ace reporters out to Cincinnati to 
give Lewis a big play, felt it neces- 
sary to wash their hands of his 
all-too-raw despotic conduct before 
the convention was over. The New 
York Herald Tribune called Lewis 
“a little Hitler” in its editorial of 
Sept. 20, and added: “The resem- 
blance to Der Fuehrer in word and 
deed strikes us as remarkable.” The 
Cincinnati Enquirer summed up its 
views with this succinct sentence: 
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“John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers apparently have hit upon the 
technique in democratic procedure 
—disqualify whatever opposes you.” 

The rank and file of the labor 
movement will put down indelibly 
in their memories the acts of autoc- 
racy which distinguished this latest 
exhibition of Lewis rule. They will 
make some mental notes of their 
own, one of which will be that such 
a flagrant defiance of union democ- 
racy and democratic procedure as 
Lewis followed at Cincinnati took 
place at the same moment that he 
was whooping it up for Thomas E. 
Dewey for the presidency. The two 
occurrences go hand in hand; Dew- 
ey-backing and union dictatorship 
are twin political events. 

The prelude to the convention, 
the breaking up of the autonomy 
caucus at the Hotel Gibson by Lew- 
is thugs led by known Lewis offi- 
cials, was in keeping with his po- 
litical aims. The postscript, under 
which the international executive 
board declared the “autonomy 
movement” dual in character and 
thereby suspended the Damocles’ 
sword of expulsion over every man 
who would say anything for union 
democracy, was likewise in char- 
acter. Even with all this artillery 
of terror at his disposal—with Ray 
Edmundson of District 12 unseated 
as a delegates because he led the 
autonomy movement and with Ed- 
mundson again declared ineligible 
to run for president—Lewis could 
only bring forward a left-handed 
approval cf Dewey before the con- 
vention. 

The Lewis-concocted report on po- 
litical action, which a terrified and 
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browbeaten convention adopted, me 
sorts to hypocrisy in not endorsing 
any candidate for the presidency, 
The reasoning hit upon for that 
procedure is belabored and false 
It refers to the “traditions” of the 
United Mine Workers in not q. 
rectly endorsing candidates, 4. 
though these “traditions” are blow 
to pieces by the admission that the 
union did endorse Franklin p. 
Roosevelt in 1936. 

It takes no skilled eye to detect 
that the real reasons for this hypo 
critical device are something else 
again, namely, that it was the sole 
means by which Lewis could tr 
to get over an assault on the Pres. 
dent. The arguments of the docu. 
ment are as hollow as is this de 
vice. 

Never in the history of the trade 
union movement have those organ 
izations enjoyed such strength or 
such legal rights under the law a 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. And yet, in the 
Lewis document the destruction of 
the unions is forecast if Roosevelt 
is re-elected. The irony of this 
bearing of false witness against the 
President is disclosed in the re 
ports of the United Mine Workers 
submitted to this convention. They 
showed the U.M.W. to be in the 
best financial condition in its his 
tory (with $10,355,801.20 on hand, 
July 1, 1944) and with the largest 
membership in its 54 years’ exist 
ence. 

Strutting before the delegates in 
his opening and closing addresses, 
Lewis claimed that these successes 
were due to his sole, superman e 
forts. In making such bombastic 
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statements, he carefully avoided 
the self-evident truth that every 
other union worth its salt is in ex- 
actly the same position as the 
UM.W. They are all at the high 
tide of their career in finances 
and membership, and the policies 
put forward by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration have done much to 
make such reports realities. 

The Roosevelt record is such as 
to cause President Philip Murray 
of the C.I.O. and President William 
Green of the A. F. of L. to com- 
mend it. That record is so deeply 
written in American life, in the 
enlarged unions of every commu- 
nity, in the strengthened security 
enjoyed by the working people, 
that it seems incredible that it could 
be contradicted. And yet, flowing 
from his America First principles 
and from that fatal document he 
signed with Herbert Hoover and 
Alfred Landon on August 5, 1941, 
aiding Hitler by assailing the So- 
viet Union and lend-lease, Lewis 
had the gall to condemn the Presi- 
dent bitterly. Going further, he re- 
ferred favorably to Dewey’s labor 
record, with full knowledge on his 
part that the chief labor baiters of 
the country are rallying around 
Dewey. In the general acclaim 
which greets Mr. Roosevelt through- 
out the labor movement, it is the 
voice of Lewis alone which joins 
that of Bruiser Bill Hutcheson in 
huzzahing for the young man from 
Pawling. 


The Bankruptcy of the 
Lewis Program 


From that starting point, his de- 
featist views and his acclaim for 
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Dewey, Lewis proceeded to force 
upon the convention one of the 
most bankrupt programs ever to be 
adopted by a labor union. In the 
name of pursuing economic gains 
alone, he gets the convention to 
evade all those matters which are 
vital to the working people and spe- 
cifically to the miners. How does 
he propose to work out the matter 
of peacetime jobs? In these, the 
coal-digger is as much concerned 
as any other member of any other 
union. How is the exclusive pre- 
occupation with economic demands 
going to meet that difficulty—by 
no means a small one? The verdict 
of history says it can’t be done that 
way. If there is anything the la- 
bor movement can store up from 
its experience it is the uncontest- 
able truth that such matters have 
to be dealt with politically. Just 
as faint heart never won fair lady, 
so “pure-and-simple” trade union- 
ism never succeeded in hammering 
out such colossal undertakings as 
reconversion and demobilization. 

It is a travesty which Lewis pre- 
sents as the program on peace and 
reconversion. Eight resolutions had 
been placed before the delegates 
on these matters, in which the Kil- 
gore Bill and similar proposals 
loomed large. In lieu of them all, 
the Lewis-amen Resolutions Com- 
mittee brought in a substitute which 
contains eight meager lines. Re- 
conversion consists merely in the 
stand for unemployment insurance 
and unemployment compensation, 
and on peace this proposal for Su- 
perman is made: “We further de- 
clare for labor representation at the 
Peace Conference and believe that 
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labor’s interests would best be pro- 
tected by having as our represen- 
tative, John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, whom we declare to be the 
greatest labor leader in America.” 

This declaration was not amus- 
ing or amazing any longer to dele- 
gates who had heard John Owens, 
Lewis henchman from Ohio, at the 
convention’s opening, compare him 
to Christ, Joan of Arc and Abraham 
Lincoln and to hail him as “one of 
those rare and lofty souls whose 
penchant for humility makes them 
worthy to be entrusted with the 
cause of human liberty.” Owens 
had continued by hailing Lewis as 
“the greatest industrial emancipator 
there is in America, the greatest 
labor leader the Mine Workers ever 
had.” 


This utter bankruptcy ran through 
the entire convention proceedings. 
Nowhere was it more crassly illus- 
trated than in the substitute reso- 
lution on fascism, anti-Semitism 
and the poll tax, which were all 


lumped together. Cynically, this 
resolution merely reiterated the 
Red-baiting portion of fhe union’s 
constitution which lumps Commu- 
nists with Bundsmen and Klans- 
men, as people barred from mem- 
bership. This was in reality a be- 
littlement of the crying need for 
bold struggle against anti-Semitism 
and in keeping with the anti-Sem- 
itic innuendos apearing with such 
regularity in the pages of the 
United Mine Workers Journal, or- 
gan of the union. 

To the dead silence on unity of 
the United Nations, on the huge 
urgency for adequate reconversion 
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which exists and on a real fight for 
Negro rights—matters which stang 
out as imperative for labor to speak 
of today—there were added a num. 
ber of crude misrepresentations 
This was particularly illustrated by 
the declaration in the officers’ re 
port that President Roosevelt hag 
vetoed the Smith-Connally-Harness 
Bill because it was not strict enough 
—an utterly false and fraudulent 
statement. It was witnessed again 
in its comment on the soldiers’ vote 
bill, when these astounding words 
appeared: “The President create 
additional hostility to the Green 
Lucas Bill by charging the Con 
gress with perpetrating a fraud on 
the servicemen by their amend 
ments to the bill. His sweeping in 
dictment of all those who voted for 
these amendments was resented as 
unjust and demagogic.” From this 
cowardly attack on the President 
for his splendid show of courage 
on the soldiers’ vote measure, it is 
not difficult for the report to resort 
to this misrepresentation as an alibi 
for the Taft-Spangler opposition to 
the ballot bill: “The most of the 
Republican members of Congress 
and a large number of the members 
of the President’s own party, feared 
that as the Commander-in-Chief is 
far better known to the troops than 
any opponent could possibly be; 
with control over the propaganda 
and news sent overseas through the 
Office of War Information, with @ 
Federal ballot with the name of the 
candidate written in, the President 
would have an unfair advantage 
over any opponent.” While pre 
tending to stand for the soldiers 
vote, the officers’ report by these 
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words gives every argument for the 
opponents of the proposal. It lines 
Lewis up logically with those who 
sought to rob the fighting men of 
their vote, the Deweys and the 
Tafts, just as Lewis sought to rob 
the fighting men of their strength 
in his production-harming stoppages. 

Such bankruptcy, coupled with 
measures detested by the member- 
ship, such as the stand on the Presi- 
dent, could only be sanctioned by 
the delegates through the exercise 
of the utmost autocracy by the Lew- 
is machine. Within the convention 
this was accomplished through the 
revival of that old thuggery and in- 
timidation which characterized the 
Lewis of pre-C.I.O. days. With the 
goon squad’s breaking up of the 
autonomy caucus fresh in the dele- 
gates’ minds, Lewis opened the con- 


vention with notification that rough 
stuff of that sort would continue if 


necessary. “What the hell am I 
supposed to be doing?” was the way 
he phrased it, accompanying that 
strong-arm language with expres- 
sions of wonder at the “patience” 
with which the opposition had been 
handled. 

The lifting of Edmundson’s cre- 
dentials on the paltry plea that his 
dues were unpaid and the announce- 
ment by Lewis to the convention 
that the international executive 
board would undoubtedly declare 
the autonomy movement a dual one, 
added to the atmosphere of job fear. 
The voice of the delegates was ef- 
fectually silenced, so far as any 
large-scale expression was con- 
cerned, and Lewis ruthlessly hur- 
ried through resolutions and discus- 
sions, with the gag being generously 
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applied. This was particularly 
marked in the discussion of the po- 
litical action report, on which Lew- 
is announced that debate would be 
closed quickly right in the begin- 
ning. Shortly thereafter, with a 
number of delegates waiting at the 
microphones to be heard, he took it 
on himself—with no “question” be- 
ing called for—to put the motion 
to snuff out the discussion. 

It is an astounding fact to re- 
port that, as a consequence, five 
of the convention days were ad- 
journed in less than an hour of 
actual convention business. The 
Saturday of the first week was 
passed by entirely, and the dispatch 
of real business could have been 
got over in two days at the most. 
It constituted no small waste of 
coal production for those who were 
coal-diggers and not office-holders, 
though of course the latter were out 
in force and are the backbone of 
the machine. 

Right in his initial address, swag- 
gering to conceal his defensive po- 
sition, Lewis said: “Why gentle- 
men, there isn’t any mincing, lack- 
adaisical, lace-pantied gigolo going 
to dethrone John L. in his own 
organization and in his own con- 
vention.” Then he proceeded to 
make good this threat, to the point 
of making it impossible for anyone 
to run against him for President. 
In the meager debate allowed on 
the autonomy issue, Lewis had said 
that the miners could get rid of him 
whenever they wanted to do so by 
voting him out of office and there- 
by getting rid of his appointive 
officers if they so choose. But he 
disproved this false argument when 
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he debarred Edmundson from can- 
didacy for office, through his own 
ruling, on the ground that he had 
not worked in or around the mines 
since July and that he had not paid 
his dues. It was well understood 
that if any one else had presented 
himself as a candidate for the presi- 
dency, he would be treated in a 
similar manner. Practically the last 
remnants of democracy were 
crushed out of the convention and 
out of the union, the whole process 
being capped by the extension of the 
officers’ terms to four years and by 
the establishment of what is vir- 
tually a four-year period between 
conventions. Of course, this latter 
move was also accomplished by the 
aid of trickery. The scale conven- 
tion is to meet every two years, but 
the constitutional convention every 
four years, according to the amend- 
ment crammed through. Since only 
two hours was permitted for dis- 
cussion of the scale committee’s re- 
port, it is pretty plain that the scale 
“convention” wil be an anemic af- 
fair. 


Miners Chafe Under Lewis Rule 


Of the more than 2,000 delegates 
always sitting in the convention— 
there were 3,000 in all but there 
was much coming and going in 
this gathering — only from 200 to 
300 at the most ever rose against 


any measure. Does this mean that 
the Lewis viewpoint is agreed to by 
the miners out in the coal fields? 
We can state, without any wishful 
thinking, that it does not. Even the 
rabidly Republican correspondent 
George van Slyke, writing from 


Charleston, W. Va., for the rabidly 
Republican newspaper, the New 
York Sun, says on Oct. 11: “John 
L. Lewis is having trouble with his 
mine workers. He is against Presj. 
dent Roosevelt, but the coal miners 
are asserting decided independence, 
Leaders of the unions are authority 
for the statement that a consider. 
able proportion, probably a majority 
of the United Mine Workers, are 
disposed to favor Mr. Roosevelt.” 

All the reports available from 
the mining fields are to the same in. 
tent and purpose. We can defin- 
itely agree that the coal diggers are 
totally at variance with Lewis in 
his stand on the Presidency. The 
chief evil that the’ czar of the 
U.M.W. could accomplish is indi- 
cated by this correspondent Van 
Slyke when he hints that some of 
the miners may not vote at all. Fear 
of the Lewis machine could induce 
such an outcome in some areas. That 
is one aim which Lewis has, to 
prevent a large turn-out for F.DR, 
and such a scheme fits in with the 
entire “low-voting” objective of the 
Republican high command. 

Even though this be the case, 
does the near-unanimity of most of 
the convention decisions indicate 
that the Lewis stranglehold on the 
U.M.W. has been strengthened? Not 
necessarily. The very ruthlessness 
to which Lewis thought it essential 
to turn is a sign that the crown 
which it has set on his head sits 
uneasily. Technically Lewis has 
fastened his rule over the miners 
more drastically than ever before; 
but those people who view this con- 
vention as the culmination of 4a 
march upward for the U.M.W. presi- 
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dent are looking at things super- 
ficially. 

Lewis has not been riding a wave 
of victories. In the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations his main 
aims have been defeated. Even 
though the reverberations from his 
defeatists plots have led to some 
difficulties on the no-strike pledge 
in such unions as the United Auto 
Workers, they have not succeeded. 
The C.1.0O., moreover, stands out 
strong against the Lewis divisive 
connivings. His plot to enter the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been pretty well rebuffed and set 
back for a considerable time. Labor 
on the whole has turned its back 
on his unpatriotic schemes and 
strategems. 


Among the miners he still is able 
to manipulate the direction of 
events to the extent that he has 
created stoppages harmful to the 
war effort and has been able to have 
the mantle of this convention 
thrown over his Hitler-helping ac- 
tivities. That took the effort we 
have seen, nevertheless, an effort 
which diminished much of the suc- 
cess of his ruthless operations. In 
his big aim, to create a strong pro- 
Dewey bloc in the labor move- 
ment, he has dismally failed. 

Lewis has been experiencing de- 
feats in the national labor move- 
ment rather than chalking up vic- 
tories. These defeats, unfortun- 
ately, have not been decisive, be- 
cause the miners still record them- 
selves officially for Lewis under 
the lack of autonomy, the whip- 
lash of his expulsion threats, and 
the influence of the Lewis propa- 
ganda that he is the “indispensable 


man” for U.M.W. of A. leadership. 
But Lewis’ room for maneuver- 
ing has narrowed down consider- 
ably. Out of that arose the fact 
that at Cincinnati, because of his 
anti-victory position, he was com- 
pelled to come out more fully 
against the President than he might 
have considered it expedient to do. 
Even then, he had to evade a square 
facing of the F.D.R. versus Dewey 
test because regarding this question 
there is less confusion among the 
miners than regarding relations 
to the C.I.0O. and A. F. of L. and 
other like questions. Moreover, the 
attitude toward the President (be- 
ing also the attitude toward com- 
plete anti-Hitler victory and the 
peace) is the fundamental issue at 
the present moment. The conven- 
tion, as we have noted, did not settle 
this matter, and the pro-Dewey posi- 
tion of Lewis is bound to bring him 
into more direct conflict with that of 
the miners than has been the case 
on other issues in previous years. 
Furthermore, for the first time 
since 1926, Lewis found himself 
with the beginnings of an organized 
opposition in his own ranks. This 
was expressed in the autonomy 
movement, in which Ray Edmund- 
son and others played a prominent 
part. This movement attracted such 
serious support that Lewis aban- 
doned his pretense of ignoring it 
and resorted to open gangster at- 
tacks. By these methods, he was 
able to disorganize the autonomy 
and pro-Roosevelt forces at the Con- 
vention and prevent them from con- 
ducting an effective fight. But Lewis 
did not crush the discontent with 
the lack of democracy and the de- 
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featist policies he has been imposing 
on the miners. This first effort to 
fight for a program that is in the 
miners’ interests is bound to con- 
tinue and gain strength, notwith- 
standing the “victories” of Lewis at 
the Convention. 


Weaknesses of the Progressives 


Among those who stood out 
against the Lewis viewpoint at the 
convention there were shortcomings 
which cannot be overlooked. Un- 
democratic procedure, of course, 
was the main cause for Lewis’ com- 
ing out of the convention as he 
did. That was not all. Those who 


took the initiative in raising the 
vital issue of autonomy—which will 
have to be settled right if union 
democracy is ever to exist in the 
U.M.W.—did not quickly enough un- 


derstand that Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
election was the biggest and broad- 
est concern of the miners. The 
autonomy champions narrowed 
down their battle to that subject 
alone, and only one speaker even 
referred to the connection of this 
fight for union democracy with the 
forwarding of the election and the 
policies of the President. 

This narrowness of the autonomy 
movement was exhibited again 
dramatically in the case of Negro 
rights. The failure of the auton- 
omy leaders to show the connection 
between union democracy and the 
rights of the Negro people allowed 
Lewis to exploit the progressive 
sentiments of the Negroes in his 
own behalf. The Negro delegates 
are not fully aware that the meas- 
ure of no discrimination found in 
the U.M.W.A. arises from the very 
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tradition and history of the union 
miners. They, therefore, often a. 
tribute the progressive trend to 
Lewis personally. In regard to the 
autonomy debate, the only Negrm 
speakers who took the floor spoke 
for the Lewis attitude on that mat. 
ter. That this did not represent com. 
plete agreement with the Lewis poli. 
cies on their part was seen by the 
voices raised later for Roosevelt's 
re-election, in one instance at least 
by the very delegate who had previ. 
ously spoken for the continued de 
nial of autonomy. It is incontest- 
able that in the future, the auton. 
omy issue, however raised, will have 
to be broader in its appeal and par. 
ticularly emphasize how it is inter. 
woven definitely with the Teheran 
policies in their domestic and inter. 
national aspects. 

There is much to be done now, 
in the period following the conven- 
tion. There is the urgency for get 
ting out the vote for the President 
in the mining fields. The strong 
sentiment for the President is 
there; it is now vital that it be so 
stimulated, as to go to the polls and 
express itself. Those who stand 
for Mr. Roosevelt can work active 
ly together to see that there are 
no losses in the coal regions be 
cause of the Lewis stand. 

There can be no let-up in the 
fight for union democracy. Lewis 
high-handed denial of democratic 
rights to the miners will not s- 
lence them. It should make the 
miners fight. 

The membership, by those meth 
ods they will find effective, will 
have to oppose the four-year-term 
for international officers, denounce 
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the unseating of Edmundson and act 
all along the line for democratic 
procedure. 

In regard to the wages and hours 
question, which Lewis hypocriti- 
cally holds up as the only thing 
the miners should pay any attention 
to, the coal diggers will not be 
helped by such an attitude. Leg- 
islation on reconversion and other 
acts of the governmental bodies 


will have to come into play in or- 
der to assure the economic back- 
ground against which demands can 
be successfully put forward. That 
requires deep interest and activity 
in the present national election, and 
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after the election in the legislative 
bodies of the country. 

The miners have a huge stake in 
a full victory over Hitlerism, in a 
durable peace and in an adequate 
reconversion program. Their jobs 
and their wages are tied up with 
these events. They cannot protect 
themselves in these respects by fol- 
lowing Lewis in evasion, which in 
reality is serving Hooverism; they 
can do this only by committing 
their union to vigorous political ac- 
tivity in common with the broad 
trade union movement for the poli- 
cies grouped under the banner of 
President Roosevelt. 








ARMISTICE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND* 


N SEPTEMBER 19 an agree- 

ment was signed in Moscow be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain, on the one hand, and Fin- 
land on the other. Representatives 
of the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain conducted the negotiations with 
representatives of Finland on be- 
half of all the United Nations at war 
with Finland. 

The Agreement was signed, by 
authorization of the Governments 
of the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, 
by Colonel General Zhdanov, and 
by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Finland. Finland’s with- 
drawal from the war and the con- 
clusion of an armistic agreement 
with her is a new big military and 
political defeat for Hitlerite Ger- 
many and an important success for 
the policy of the Soviet Union and 
all the United Nations. 

One after another Hitlerite Ger- 
many’s allies of yesterday are 
breaking with her. Following Ru- 
mania, which served as the south- 
ern flank of the German front 
against the U.S.S.R. and a place 
d’armes of the German offensive on 
the Balkans and the Middle East, 
Finland—which played the part of 
the other flank of the German offen- 
sive on the Soviet Union and the 
most important strategic place 


* From an editorial im Pravda on September 
21, 1944, 


d@’armes in the entire north and in 
the Baltic area—has broken with 
Germany. 

In the person of her ruling cir. 
cles, Finland was one of the most 
malicious and obstinate allies of 
Hitlerite Germany. Despite the fact 
that the alliance with the latter 
brought Finland to the verge of 
disaster, Finnish ruling circles did 
not wish to break relations with fas- 
cist Germany, and tried in every 
way to drag out the war, in the hope 
that the war situation would change 
in Germany’s favor. 

Finland thwarted the negotiations 
for an armistice which were begun 
upon the request of the Finnish 
government itself in February, 
1944. Moreover, in June, 1944, the 
Finnish rulers, with President Ryti 
at their head, concluded a new mili- 


tary agreement with Hitlerite Ger- 


many aimed at increasing Finland’s 
activity in the war against the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The so-called Ryti - Ribbentrop 
agreement, however, proved to be 
stillborn, and as is well known ex- 
isted for only one month. Events 
which developed on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front, including its Finnish sec- 
tor, and also on the Western Front, 
have demonstrated with the utmost 
clarity that Hitlerite Germany is 
on the eve of utter defeat and that 
consequently all calculations and 
hopes which the Finnish and other 
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politicians placed upon Germany 
have finally fallen through. 

In his broadcast speech of Sep- 
tember 3, Prime Minister Hackzell 
admitted that the “military and po- 
litical situation in Finland has 
sharply changed for the worse.” 

After long procrastinations, the 
Government of Finland again posed 
the question concerning an armis- 
tice and accepted the preliminary 
condition of the Soviet Government 
to break with Germany, and that 
not a single German should remain 
on the territory of Finland who 
would not be disarmed and turned 
over to the Allies. On this basis, the 
possibility was opened to conclude 
an armistice agreement. 

This Agreement meets the inter- 
ests of all the United Nations and 


constitutes another proof of their 


growing cooperation and fighting 
unity. It goes without saying that 
when concluding the Armistice 
Agreement with Finland, the Gov- 
ernments of the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain paid great attention 
to insuring the necessary condi- 
tions for dealing further blows to 
Hitlerite Germany, so as to hasten 
her defeat. 

The Agreement binds Finland to 
make available at the request of the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command, 
airdromes on the southern and 
southwestern coast of Finland dur- 
ing the period necessary for air 
operations against the German 
forces in Estonia and against the 
German navy in the northern part 
of the Baltic Sea. Until the end of 
the war, Allied naval vessels and 
merchant ships shall have the right 
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to make use of the territorial waters 
of the ports of Finland. 

Under the Agreement, German 
land, naval and air forces which 
have remained in Finland after 
September 15, 1944, must be dis- 
armed and their personnel handed 
over to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command as war prisoners. The 
Government of the Soviet Union 
undertook to render the necessary 
assistance in disarming the Ger- 
man forces in Finland. 

The basic interests of the war of 
the United Nations against. Hitlerite 
Germany require that Finland ac- 
tually cease to serve as Germany’s 
base, and that the Hitlerite influ- 
ence in Finland be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Of essential importance are those 
terms of the Armistice Agreement 
which bind Finland to break all re- 
lations with Germary’s satellites; 
to dissolve immediately pro-Hitler 
organizations (or of a fascist type) 
as well as other organizations con- 
ducting propaganda hostile to the 
United Nations, in particular to the 
Soviet Union, and not to permit in 
the future the existence of organi- 
zations of that nature; to collaborate 
with the Allied powers in the ap- 
prehension of persons accused of 
war crimes and in their trial. 

Finland undertakes immediately 
to release all persons, irrespective 
of citizenship or nationality, held in 
xrison on account of their activities 
in favor of the United Nations or 
because of their sympathies with the 
eause of the United Nations. 

The Armistice Agreement solves 
a number of problems which direct- 
ly concern the Soviet Union and 
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Finland. In the course of 25 years, 
the ruling circles of the Finnish 
bourgeoisie were steadfastly and 
consistently pursuing an anti-Soviet 
policy. Instead of insuring truly 
good neighborly relations with the 
great Soviet Union, which granted 
a state of independence to Finland 
in 1917, the Finnish rulers converted 
Finland into a hotbed of constant 
anti-Soviet provocations and mili- 
tary adventures. 

Within a quarter of a century, 
Finland has three times conducted 
hostilities against the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. The whole world is 
well aware of the part played by 
Finland in the present war. She not 
only placed the most important 
strategical bases at Germany’s dis- 
posal, which the Germans used both 
against the U.S.S.R. and other 
United Nations, but the Finns took 
an active part in military opera- 
tions against the Soviet Union, es- 
tablished a brutal occupation re- 
gime on temporarily occupied So- 
viet territory, and participated in 
the criminal blockade of Lenin- 
grad. 

From the experience of the policy 
pursued by Finland’s ruling circles 
for more than 25 years, from the 
experience of the war of 1939-1940 
and especially the war of 1941-1944, 
the Soviet people draws the decisive 
conclusion that the firm, stable se- 
curity of the northwestern frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R., and that of Lenin- 
grad in the first place, must be in- 
sured forever as a result of the pres- 
ent war. 

The effect of the peace treaty be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Finland 
concluded in Moscow on March 12, 


1940, is restored under the Armis- 
tice Agreement, with certain 
changes. Finland undertakes im. 
mediately to withdraw her troops 
behind the line of the Soviet-Fin- 
nish frontier of 1940 and to place 
her army on a peace footing within 
two and one-half months. The Pet- 
samo Region, which was twice (in 
1920 and in 1940) voluntarily and 
generously ceded to Finland by the 
Soviet Union, and which was used 
by the Finns in the war against the 
U.S.S.R., will be returned to the So- 
viet Union. In the area of Porkkala- 
Udd, that is, the narrowest part of 
the Gulf of Finland, the Soviet 
Union will establish its own naval 
base. On its part, the Soviet Union 
renounces its rights to the lease of 
the Peninsula of Hango. The effect 
of the Agreement concerning the 
Aaland Islands, concluded on Octo- 
ber 11, 1940, is completely restored. 

Finland has caused tremendous 
damage to the Soviet Union. The 
Armistice Agreement provides for 
indemnification of part of the losses 
caused the U.S.S.R., and that in- 
demnification is restricted to $300,- 
000,000, which goes to prove once 
again exceptional generosity on the 
part of the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, Finland is 
bound to return to the Soviet Union 
within a fixed period, in completely 
good condition, all valuables and 
materials removed from Soviet ter- 
ritory to Finland, belonging to 
state, public and cooperative organ- 
izations or individual citizens. 

The conditions of the Armistice 
Agreement emphasize once again 
the fact that the Soviet Union, true 
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to its international policy, has never 
threatened and does not intend to 
threaten Finland’s state sovereignty 
and independence. It is natural that, 
in the interests of the further prose- 
cution of the war against Hitlerite 
Germany, the Allied powers must 
pay special attention to complete 
and strict observance by Finland 
of all the conditions of the Armis- 
tice Agreement. With this purpose, 
an Allied Control Commission will 
be established which will carry out 
its responsible and great tasks 


under the general direction and in- 
structions of the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command. 

However, the imperative question 
in this is the immediate execution 
by Finland of the Allies’ prelimi- 
nary condition. Indeed, nearly one 


week has passed since Finland was 
to start disarming German troops 
on Finnish territory and handing 
them over to the Allies as war pris- 
oners. So far, not a single German 
sildier in Finland has been dis- 
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armed or handed over to the Allies. 
Meanwhile, the Hitlerite radio in 
Germany keeps broadcasting for all 
the world to hear that German 
troops are retreating over Finnish 
territory with the obliging assis- 
tance of the Finnish authorities. 

Thus, it is necessary as yet to 
insure the execution of the above- 
said preliminary condition without 
permitting any further delay in 
this matter. 

The freedom-loving peoples will 
be satisfied with the conclusion of 
the armistice with Finland, which 
signifies an actual reduction of the 
sphere of war. The Agreement 
helps the Soviet Union in the 
achievement of its aims in this war 
of liberation against German fas- 
cism. The freedom-loving peoples 
will see in this act of the Soviet 
Union and the United Nations a new 
step toward the final and early de- 
feat of the hateful enemy of all 
freedom-loving peoples — Hitlerite 
Germany. 











